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Smiling Hawaii welcomes the tourist to a land flowing with tropi- 
cal fruits, towers and industries, and offers to the sightseer a charming 
and varied panorama of ever-changing scenery. 


AN iDEAL SUMMER RESORT 

Fanned by cool ocean breezes Hawaii possesses a climate and tempera- 
ture that tempts people from the blizzard ridden and hot, suffocating 
Eastern States to the luxury of May days in January and July. 

Accommodations are the best, rates reasonable and the trip comfort- 
able. If you read about Hawaii you'll want to come, when here you'll 
want to stay. 

Join one of the tourist parties constantly forming. ¢ 

Full information from all railroads or & 


HAWAII PROMOTION COMMITTEE 
Representing the Hawaii Chamber 
of Commerce, Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Honolulu, T. H. : 
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HOTEL BELLECLAIRE 


BROADWAY and 77th STREET 
NEW YORK 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


LUXURIOUSLY FURNISHED ROOMS for permanent and _ transient 
guests at moderate prices. Orchestra of solo players, 6 p. m. till 1 a. m. 
RESTAURANT, PALM ROOM AND CAFE gems of artistic perfection. 
Cuisine and service really delightful. YOU will say so. 


A SPECIAL FEATURE is our after-theatre suppers. Billiard parlors 
for ladies is another pleasant feature. Original with the BELLECLAIRE 
is the refined vaudeville every Thursday evening. Our gallery of beautiful 
paintings, valued at $50,000, is open evening to visitors. Affability and cour- 
tesy guaranteed from every Belleclaire employee. 


MILTON ROBLEE, Proprietor. 
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THE ONLY REALLY HYGIENIC UN- 
DERWEAR EXISTING 

Made by our secret process from the fibre of 
the wonderful Ramie Plant (Vegetable Silk) into 
operous knitted fabric which combines in itself 
all the good qualities of Silk, Wool, Linen and 
Cotton, but has none of their bad ones. 

It makes the pores active to excrete impuri- 
ties from thesystem. Provides Radiation, Ventilation 
and Ev: ion. Is more absorbent, superior in 
durability and all other respects to linen. 

Relieves Rheumatism and other ailments 
caused by impure blood. Prevents colds, 
hardens the system. 

Coolin hot weather, warm 
tn cold weather 


Sold by dealers every- 
where. 


There is no Substitute 
Write for our free booklet 
Ringheim-Schlichten 

amie Mfg. Co. 
473-5 Broome St., New York 

At Wholesale also: 

Wilson Bros., Chicago 
Agency: 
T. Eaton Co., Ltd..Toronto, Can, 
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I will have the 
dessert all ready. 


parties and it’s 
just as good as 
Mama makes. She 
makes it in about 
f a million different 
ways, it seems to 
ine, and it’s likea 
new dessert every 
y time. Why don’t 
H you try it? It’s 
fine! Every one 
y saysso.” JELL-O 
— — is sold every- 
where, 10 cts, per package, Takes only two min- 
utes to prepare. 
Send for New Book of Recipes with colored 
illustrations mailed FREE. Address, 
Tue GENESEE PurE Foon Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 
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Delivery Wagon Touring Runabout Standard Runabout Light Tonneau Car 
$850 $750 $650 $950 


Five years of unparalleled service have enshrined forever the 
Oldsmobile in the Hall of Fame; proclaimed it in every land— 
the best thing on wheels. 

The superior merits of our line of cars are acknowledged by automo- 
bile experts. They are the standard by which others are tested. If you are 
interested and wish full particulars call on our nearest sales agent or write 
direct to Dept. S 


Olds Motor Works, Detroit, U.S. A. 


Member of the Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
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fT Rational Vehicles of Health and nee 1 


Bicycles 


Equipped with 


Two- Speed Gear | 
' Coaster Brake 


The return of bicycling finds our American roads 
greatly improved and the bicycle itself perfected in design 3 
and construction and equipped with new and marvelous 
devices, ; 

To learn all about modern bicycles, get catalogues free 
from our 10,000 dealers, or send stamp for any one of 
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S them. 
'Pope Manufacturing Co.! 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT: | WESTERN DEPARTMENT : 


Hartford, Conn, Chicago, Ill. 
j “Columbia” “Cleveland” | “Rambler” “Monarch” } 
“Tribune” “Crawford” | “Crescent” “imperial” 


You Sec Them Everywhere} 
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A Perfect Figure} |) Player”? 223 


Special Offer 


FREE Five Days’ Trial Treatment 
J with booklet and full 

instructions (sealed),just enough 
to convince you that the Jansdorf method will positively 


e inches in th ks. 
Thin Recke yt} it,.. 4 Ray Ho ae a Chase & Baker Player 




















says an enthusiastic owner, “and I 
have never entertained a guest with 
whom it did not make a hit.” 


All kinds of people like the 
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pliances, no drugs, caer to use. Sure, anent and if 
he only healthful and rarmiess method: . 12 years of tt 
success. Send name and 5 cents for postage. Zi people with musical tastes, and those 





who just want to hear something 
lively. Its range is greater than that 
ofany human pianist. 


MME. JANSDORF CO. 
446 Jansdorf Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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It works for your pleasure. 


Chase & Baker Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


NEW YORK AGENCY 


Wm. Knabe & Co., 5th Ave. & 20th St. 


SAN PRANCISCO AGENY 


Wiley B. Allen Co., 931 Market St. 










OwaPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
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In the Cascade Mountains on Northern Pacific Railway 


IF YOU ARE GOING EAST 


Travel via the Northern Pacific Railway and Shasta 
Route, and visit the Yellowstone Park. This can be 
done at slight extra cost. A\ll classes of tickets good for 
stop-over at Park. 


If you are going to visit the World’s Fair at St. Louis 
be sure that your tickets read one way over the Northern 


Pacific Ry. For information, communicate with 


T. K. STATELER, General Agent. Nor. Pac. Ry. 


647 MARKET STREET - - - - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Skin Diseases 


If you suffer from Eczema, 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Acne, or other skin troubles, 


ydrozone 


will cure you. ; 


As these diseases are caused by para- 
sites, killing them without causing injury 
to the healthy tissue cures the trouble. 

It has cured many cases pronounced 
incurable and is absolutely safe. 





Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide. 
Used and endorsed by leading physicians. 
It is absolutely harmless, yet a most pow- 
erful healing agent. 


- 
. ‘Trial bottle at your druggist or by 


mail on receipt of 25 cents. None gen- 
uine without my signature on label. 


Ot chatter 


¥ 59 Prince St., New York. , 
‘ Free valuable Booklet on How to Treat Diseases 
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Wm. Corbin, Sect’y and Gen. Man. 
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THE OLD AND’ THE NEW 
Whatever its form or finish, old Silver is 


quickly brought to a degree of brilliancy 
quite equal that of new, when cleaned with 


ELECTRO 
N 


‘¢g ad 


"Tor 


S Silver Polish 


ILICO 


and new Silver retains its beauty and bril- 
liancy indefinitely, without scratch or blem- 
ish. That’s why Electro-Silicon is unlike 
all others. Trial quantity for the asking. 


At Grocers and Druggists. 
Box postpaid 15 cts. (stamps). 
“Sriicon,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
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Building - 
and |.oan. 


Association. 
OF CALIFORNIA: 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


$15,000,000 
3,000,000 
450,000 
200,000 


ITS PURPOSE IS 


To help its members to build homes, also to make loans on improved property, 
the members giving fi-st liens on real estate as securitv. To help its stockholders 
to earn from 8 to 12 per cent per annum on their stock, and to allow them to open 
deposit accounts baring interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 


HOME OFFICE: S. W. Cor. California and Battery Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 


Hon. Washington Dodge, Pres’t. 
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Theatrical star of the month. 


Gus Rogers, Comedian 





In the California Foothills 
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THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION, 





A Bird’s-Eye View by an Architect 


Machinery Building. 





HE Machinery Building of the 

St. Louis Exposition stands 

on the Forest Park section of 
the Fair grounds, and occupies a 
space 525 by 1,000 feet. The struc- 
ture was erected at a contract price 
of about $500,000. It contains the 
Exposition’s big power plant, and 
is served by a gigantic traveling 
crane, and by two tracks of railway 
running through the building from 
East to West. 

The ground allotted for the build- 
ing is of peculiar shape, viz., a large 
parallelogram with a huge rectan- 
gle cut out of the southwest corner. 
This shape was necessitated by the 
existence of a hill 65 feet high, con- 
taining masses of rock close to the 
surface, on a portion of the space 
allotted for the building. 

The architects have furnished the 
following statement in regard to 
the structure: 

“In a building of this immense 
magnitude, it behooves the designer 
to apply symmetrical treatment 
whenever feasible, and we _ have, 
therefore, designed the four facades 
subservient to this principle. In 
the south front (towards the hill) 
the main entrance shows a triple 
arcade, with flanking pavilions in 
the center. The north front of 1,000 
feet has an arcade of seven arches 
as a center feature. The two acres 
of these central features are 160 feet 


apart, and in our ground plan-we 
have formed on each of these axes 
a cross-aisle and nave of eighty feet 
in width. These aisles are connect 
ed by a lower room, with lantern 
light above. 

The east facade shows a compara- 
tively low building centered by two 
gables and smaller entrance features. 
The corner features are each made 
with a triumphal arch entrance 
taken from the principal motif, with 
two of the principal pavilions in 
the line of facades. 

“As a landmark, we have used 
two large towers, each 285 feet high, 
the highest in the main picture of 
the Exposition, on the north front 
of the building. The towers are 
safely built on massive piers, and 
form a convenient corner turning 
feature in the general complex of ex- 
position buildings, the Machinery 
Building being at one end of the 
main .group. 

“The plan has been arranged with 
special reference to the admission 
of daylight, which is admitted 
through clerestory windows to all 
the principal aisles. These windows 
afford ample ventilation, and are 
intended to be readily accessible for 
opening. 

“The radial measurement of unit 
in the building is 20 feet, and the 
widths of the various aisles are 
multiples of this unit, being 40, 60 
and 80 feet wide, respectively. The 
main aisles are 85 feet in height, 






























































Babes and Dolphins—Fisheries Building. 
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tion power plant, the largest power 
plant ever shown as an exhibit, and 
just west of it is the boiler house. 


Electricity Building. 


The Electricity Building was 
erected at a contract price of $399,- 
940. It is located on the main cen- 
tral avenue and forms one of the 
leading elements of the main Ex- 
position picture. It has a frontage 
of 650 feet toward the north and 525 
feet toward the east, facing the 
main lagoon. 

The design is a bold columnated 
treatment of the Corinthian order. 
The columns are carried well down 
toward the ground to give height 





























Statuary for Palace of Art. 


and the secondary aisles 30 feet, af- 
fording an abundance of clerestory 
light. The building is covered on 
the outer side with staff, with en- 
riched spandrels and other orna- 
mental features, and surmounted 
by occasional sculpture groups.’ 
This building houses the Exposi- 














Genius of the Liberal Arts. 
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Girl with Petrol. 


to the facades. The latter are well 
accentuated by elevated pediments 
and tower effects over the four main 
entrances and at the corners. Over 
the accentuated places, as well as 
over the twin columns, which form 
a pleasing variation of the treatment 
of the facades, opportunity for am- 
ple sculptural decoration is supplied. 

The fenestration is bold and ap- 
propriate, giving ample light and 
substantial wall treatment. On two 
sides of the building are loggias 
which add pleasing effects of light 
and shadow. There are numerous 
openings on the facades, such as 


Fountain of Venus. 


exhibitors always seek in selecting 
their exhibit space. The plan of the 
building is simple and well treated, 
showing an effort to supply as much 
exhibit space as is possible with 
the 292,000 square feet of floor 
space. The exhibit space is com- 
pact and symmetrical. An extensive 
balcony sweeps around four sides 
ef the building, supplying 100,000 
square feet of additional space. The 
coors of the building are of gigan- 
tic dimensions, 11 by 18 feet. The 
structure has 176 trusses, the largest 
span being 82 feet in length. One 
bundred and eighty-five tons of iron 
and steel were used. 





Sculpture for Fisheries Building. 
Transportation Building. 





The Transportation Building is 
525 by 1300 feet, being as wide as 
the Varied Industries Building, a 
short distance east, and 100 feet 
longer. To tiie south is the Ma- 
chinery Building and on the north 
across Lindell Avenue are some ot 
the chief attractions of the “Pike.” 
Skinker road separates the west end 
of the structure from the pavilions 
of Great Britain, Mexico and other 
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Transportation Building. 
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foreign countries. The distinguish- 
ing feature is the massing of ‘three 
great entrance ways at each end, 
so as to form an arcade taking up 
almost the entire facade. Director- 
ef-Works Taylor says of the struc- 
ture: 

“The Transportation Building 
covers over 15 acres. The facades 
show a most pleasing adaptation of 
the French Renaissance. The build- 
ing combines a feeling of the magni- 
ficent Exposition building and of 





Ceramic Arts 


the high-class railroad depot which 
prevail on the European Continent. 
These two essential elements are 
apparent throughout the structure. 
On the east and west fronts are 
three magnificent arches which em- 
brace more than half of the entire 
facace. Each of the arched openings 
is 64 feet wide and 52 feet h’gh. 
Throngn the archways 14 perma- 
nent ra.froad tracks will b: laid 
from one end ot the building to the 
other. 

“At the sides of the three open- 
ings the projecting angles are ac- 
centuated by tower or pylon effect, 
which reaches to a height of 150 
feet to the base of the crowning 
statue. The pylons are not brought 
out so much as to be obtrusive or 
out of harmony with the structure. 
The roof treatment of the building 
is peculiarly happy. Over each of 
the big archways is a lofty curve 
which supplies a background for 
the architectural features. 

“The statuary is happily placed 
in front and at the base of the main 
piers at the sides of the grand open- 
ings. This affords 16 groups which 
will illustrate transportation in all 
its phases as well as the progress 
made by the United States in this 
science. There will also be four 
groups of statuary surrounding the 
four pylons placed at the east and 
west fronts. The architect has sub- 
dued the use of sculpture in the 
building. He depends on mass ef- 
fects afid on the grouping of masses. 
That is, he depends on architecture 
rather than on tawdry decorations 
for his effect. The management of 
the plan ‘is simple and direct. The 
entire width of the building is 
spanned by five well designed uni- 
form trusses. Special endeavor has 
been made to afford plenty of illu- 
mination by day without the use 
of skylights. Light is introduced 
through the monitor windows over 
each span of the five trusses. 

“The building will contain about 
four miles of standard gauge rail- 
road tracks. Even with this im- 











Machinery Building. 


mense trackage two entire bents of 
the building are left free of rails 
and afford an exhibit space of 270,- 
ooo square feet. At the east end a 
gallery 20 feet in width extends 





across the building. This affords 
a place for guard room and for the 
office of the department chief, and 
will be an excellent place from which 
to view the picture below.” 








A group of Dutch dancers 








A BATTLESHIP IN ACTION 








BY J. OLIVIER CURWOOD 


ITH bombardments and sea 

fights of almost daily oc- 

currence, and with half 
Europe preparing for a _ possible 
war, there are few things of more 
interest these days than the lives 
ot the brave men who are waiting 
behind the armor belts of scores of 
battleships, ready to respond to 
the command which may at any mo- 
ment precipitate them into the 
midst of one of those ocean trage- 
dies whose terrors are only guessed 
at by the millions of people for 
whom they are fighting. 

What it means to stand behind 
these sheets of steel, fired on from 
guns which can pierce them even 
from a distance of miles, only a com- 
paratively few know, for the great 
steel monsters which now protect 
the flags of nations are of almost re- 
cent date. A modern battleship is 
a box of delicate machinery. The end 
of the whole mechanism may come 
at any time, and be over in an in- 
stant, perhaps. A_ well-directed 
shot from an enemy’s gun reaches 
a vital spot in the great battleship. 
It flounders for thirty seconds, 
pitches forward, and in another 30 
seconds only a whirlpool of water 
marks its grave. 

Preparing for Battle. 

One may look on one of these le- 
viathans of the deep as a many- 
storied building of steel. At the 
very bottom of it, deep down under 
the water, and safe from all attacks 
but those of torpedoes, is what 
might be called the “basement” ‘of 
the battleships. 

Here are the engines, the boilers, 
the ammunition magazines, and the 
great bunkers of coal. Men are pol- 
ishing, oiling and cleaning. Petty 
officers may be inspecting the maga- 
zines, and still other men may be 
lolling about with nothing particu- 


lar on their hands to do, or they may 
be working the tackle in the ammu- 
nition hoists to see that it is in 
proper shape. 

Above this “basement” is the sec- 
ond story of the great warship— 
the ammunition passage, where, 
during battle, scores of men seize 
the powder and shells handed up to 
them from the magazines, and dis- 
tribute them by means of hoists to 
the different. guns on the ship. 

Above this is the third story, the 
quarters of the men, the surgeons’ 
room, and where the wounded are 
brought. And still above this is 
the great last “story” of the ship, 
bristling with great guns and tur- 
rets, and with the “fighting tops” 
and the big black funnels rising 
above. 

There may be 500 or 600 souls on 
great war machines. Some of them 
are writing home, so as to have 
their messages ready when the op- 
portunity comes for mailing them. 
Others are sleeping or reading or 
doing any one of a hundred things 
while oft duty. 

Then perhaps there comes to 
every ear the thrilling, thundering 
reverberations of the warships’s 
great battle gong. 

In a dozen different parts of the 
ship bugles begin calling the men 
to action. Wherever they are, they 
drop their occupations. Each one 
of them is a part of the machinery 
of battle, and understands exactly 
what to do. 

In less than a minute the whole 
aspect of the ship is changed. 
Swarms of gunners and aides climb 
into the gun turrets. Up through 
the big, hollow steel masts rumble 
the “hoists,” like small elevators, 
carrying men up into the fighting 
tops. Down in the basement of the 
ship a hundred ammunition tenders 
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march swiftly and silently to the 
powder and shell magazines. The 
surgeons gather in their compart- 
ment with stern, set faces. The men 
who are to bring the wounded to 
them stand quietly by, listening tor 
the first boom above. 

Above this silence is the clanging 
and bolting of heavy steel doors, as 
the water compartments are shut 
and every passage closed. The en- 
gineer and his statt are hermetically 
sealed within the engine room. The 
doors close and shut them in air- 
tight, and down through pipes and 
into the fires come torrents of air 
under pressure. Under it the fires 
burst out with terrific heat. Lurid 


streams of flame spout out of the 


black funnels, and soon the warship 
has her fighting speed. 


The “Brain of the Ship. 


In the armored conning tower is 
the brain of the great battleship— 
the captain. This conning tower 
is a 15-foot steel room, and is the 
center of all the nerves of the ship. 
From it to every quarter—to the 
gun turrets, to the “fighting tops,” 
to the stoke-hole, the magazines, 
the engine room, and to a dozen 
other places run these nerves in the 
form of telephones. Of this system 
of nerves the captain is the central, 
and near him stand his aides ready 
to transfer and receive messages. 

Presently from one of the big 12- 
inch gun turrets comes a voice: 

“We are ready!” 

From one of the fighting tops 
comes the same message: 

“We are ready!” shouts up the 
engineer above the roars of his en- 
gines. 

“We are ready!” comes from the 
ammunition hoists. 

“We are ready—we are ready— 
we are ready!” comes from 50 parts 
of the ship. 

At the last moment the executive 
officer comes up beside his captain. 
This man is the “general overseer” 
of all the mechanism below the 
water line, and is the third in com- 


mand. He is responsible for the 
proper working of all that great ship 
and through the battle stands at his 
captain’s side, a living encyclopedia, 
ready to answer every question re- 
garding the ship that is put to him. 

At the feet of these men and their 
aides a “communication shaft,” with 
a winding stairway, goes down into 
the bowels of the ship, and near tne 
bottom of that shaft stands the sec- 
ond officer in command. Though 
his blood may boil with eagerness 
to fight, this officer must listen pa- 
tiently to the roar of guns and the 
bursting of shell until the conning 
tower above and all the life in it 
is swept into eternity, when he will 
take charge of the ship. 

There he stands through the fierce 
fight, held safe and in reserve, so 
that if the captain falls the ship will 
not be without a leader. 


Beginning of the Battle. 


Now the captain’s work begins. 
He is the pilot of that great ship, as 
well as the brains of all its me- 
chanism. Near him stand the bat- 
tleship’s expert range-finders. With 
their apparatus they distance the 
ships of the enemy. One of these 
men raises his eyes and speaks to 
the captain. 

“The enemy is 7,000 yards away,” 
he says. (About four miles.) 

The captain turns to his aides, 
and the distance is telephoned to 
every gun on the ship. Those guns 
are now trained to shoot at a dis- 
tance of 7,000 yards, and soon an- 
other message comes to them: “The 
enemy is 6,000 yards away.” 

Meanwhile the captain eyes his 
admiral’s ship. It may be that now 
a message is signaled to him to be- 
gin the battle. 

Down in the big 12-inch gun bar- 
bettes every man is at work, and 
awaiting that signal which the cap- 
tain has just received. 

In less than a minute after the 
call to quarters the tackle in the am- 
munition hoist begins creaking. Up 
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from the bowels of the ship to the 
chamber under the gun turret comes 
2 shell weighing nearly half a ton. 
Another tackle seizes it here, and it 
runs up to the great open breech of 
the 40-foot gun. Hardly is it in 
before a sack containing 500 pounds 
of powder in chunks as large as wal- 
nuts follows, and is shoved in against 
the shell. Then the breech is 
closed and locked, and the gunners 
leap back. 

It is a crack shot at the gun this 
time and he runs his eye eagerly 
along the telescope sight. A petty 
officer stands near with his ear 
glued to the telephone which leads 
to the conning tower. Those sec- 
onds seem like minutes, the minutes 
like hours. The gunners crouch 
like panthers. They watch the offi- 
cer’s face as if life and death lay 
hidden in it. The man with his eye 
along the gun seems hardly to 
breathe. Then down through the 
telephone there comes a small, faint 
voice. 

“Fire when you are ready!” it 
says. 

The officer turns about, “If you 
can bear on the enemy you may 
fire!” he says. 

The gunner leaps back with a 
cry. An electric button is touched, 
and a great rumbling roar goes 
through the ship. To every soul on 
board it .means the beginning of 
battle. In that instant nearly half 
a ton of metal goes out with a force 
that would lift two battleships like 
the Iowa a foot out of the water at 
100 yards. 


In the “Fighting Tops.” 


Inside the turret the roar of the 
gun is not deafening, but outside the 
crash is terrific. A jar runs through 
the whole ship, and following this 
is another and slighter one which 
tells that the big guns in turret at 
the other end of the ship are at 
work. 

As the enemy draws closer, the 
whole ship bursts into an inferno of 
noise that sounds like rolling thun- 
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der. In the fighting tops the three- 
pounders rattle away incessantly, 
and the roar of the six and eight- 
inch guns is added to that of the 
larger ones, 

Now the captain has no time to 
direct the gunners. His eyes are 
glued upon the enemy and the sig- 
nals from his admiral’s ship. Each 
gun-turret is a machine fighting in- 
dependently of the rest. 

In the turrets the men are pro- 
tected more or less from the nerve- 
racking sound. But to the men in 
the fighting-tops it is deafening. 
Their ears are stuffed with cotton. 
But even then at each fire of the 
great guns it is as if some one had 
struck them a sudden blow on the 
head. But to the hell that is display- 
ed below them they must pay no at- 
tention. They can look down and 
see the black muzzles of a score of 
great guns belching out fire and 
smoke, but they take only fleeting 
glances at the spectacle. Their 
three-pounders rattle without cessa- 
tion. They know that they are the 
most exposed of all the men on the 
great ship, for only a thin steel shield 
protects them. A shot from a six- 
inch gun would blow them into eter- 
nity, where it would not harm the 
men in the big turrets. So they 
watch each tuft of smoke that rises 
from the enemy in terrible suspense. 

Presently a great shell strikes the 
battleship’s side. Looking down, 
these men see the steel as it gives 
way, they see the upper works bend 
and twist before it, and then hurrah 
as it falls without doing vital injury. 
They are eye-witnesses of every shot 
that strikes the ship. 

Suddenly a small shell strikes one 
of the shields. Like pasteboard it 
crumbles before it, and half a dozen 
men fall wounded and dying. There 
may be a man with his head taken 
off and he is tossed over and out of 
the way. If possible during battle 
all dead men are thrown into the 
sea. 

Now down the mast-shaft rattles 
a chair with a wounded man in it. 
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Another and another follows. The 
enemy draws nearer and nearer, and 
small shot and shell begin whistling 
across the fighting tops. Then the 
telephone rings and a small, distant 
voice comes up through it. 

“Leave the fighting-tops,” it says. 
Then these men go down with their 
companions behind the thick steel 
sides of the ship. 


With the Captain in the Conning 
Tower. 


In his conning tower the captain 
watches the progress of the battle, 
watches his admiral’s signals and 
guides the course of the great battle- 
ship. No other man on board is un- 


der so terrific a strain as he. He is. 


pilot and steersman as well as com- 
mander. Just on a level with his 
eyes is a narrow slit running around 
the conning tower, and through this 
he looks out upon the scene. 

At his hand is a little table with 
a dummy steering apparatus on it. 
Now he wants the ship to turn 
sharply to starboard to bring a big 
gun into play, and he swiftly turns 
his dummy wheel to the proper de- 
gree. 

Down through the ship to the 
wheelman’s room go electric wires 
from this dummy apparatus, and be- 
fore this wheelman is a similar table 
and a similar dummy wheel, which 
like lightning responds to every 
touch upon the other in the con- 
ning tower. So, with his eyes glued 
on this apparatus, the wheelman is 
able to respond so quickly that it is 
just as though the captain himself 
had hold of the real wheel of the 
ship in his conning tower. 

Now the big machine is made to 
steer in a circle with her sister ships, 
engaging various ships of the enciny 
as she passes them. Then from the 
admiral’s ship comes orders to get 
into closer action, or perhaps to en- 
gage at longer range. At each sig- 
nal the captain turns his little wheel 
and upon his own skill and quick- 
ness often depends the result of the 
battle. 


Although where, if he had the 
time, he could easily see the effects 
of the enemy’s shells upon his own 
ship, the captain’s eyes cannot once 
waver in their duty, and all infor- 
mation is brought to him by his 
aides. 


Bringing Down the Wounded. 


In the big gun turrets the men 
now work until the water runs from 
their faces. The ammunition hoists 
creak with the weight of great shells 
and tons of powder. Suddenly in 
one of the 12-inch gun turrets there 
comes a terrific jar. A huge shell 
from the enemy has struck the tur- 
ret. For a moment it feels as if the 
great ship had struck a rock. Then 
the white, drawn faces relax, as they 
realize that the steel has saved them. 
But it may be that one man is stand- 
ing with his shoulder touching the 
side of the turret when the shell 
strikes. Without a groan he falls 
back stone dead. So terrific is the 
impact of a great shell that it kills 
like an electric shock if a man is 
where he can feel the blow. 

In the turrets of the smaller guns 
the men are working harder, if any- 
thing, for where the giant guns each 
send one shell about every minute 
and a haif, they send several. 

Down on the deck below the sur- 
geons are at work. One man has 
had an arm shot off. Another has 
lost a leg. Still others have been 
struck by steel splinters and flying 
pieces of shells. Men are passing 
back and forth on this deck with 
stretchers. 

A call comes down from one of the 
6-inch gun turrets. A shell has 
wiped it out of existence almost, and 
a dozen bleeding men are waiting to 
be brought below. Down the wind- 
ing stairs that run through the com- 
munication shafts and the ventila- 
tors, they are carried and laid on 
the stretchers. These stretchers be- 
come red. The hands and garments 
of tie men who carry them become 
stained with blood, and the floor be- 
comes slippery. In this way these 
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men know something of how the 
battle is going, and when such and 
such a turret is out of action. 


Down in a Living Hell. 


But down below them on the next 
floor is a living hell, where scores 
of men, black and grimy, work on 
and on with no word from above. 
With the great shells and loads of 
powder they hurry back and forth 
to the ammunition shafts, feeding 
the guns above. To them the bat- 
. tle is concentrated in a steady rum- 
ble. The battleship quivers and 
thrills, and when a big shell strikes 
her these men down below can feel 
the shock, but cannot tell the result. 
Down to them comes air under pres- 
sure, which grows hot and foul. But 
there is not an instant’s rest. Petty 
officers quicken their steps, and they 
know that they are fighting a great 
part of the battle. No guns must be 
idle. It may be that just now is 
the critical moment when every shot 
counts for victory or defeat. 

Then all at once around one of the 
ammunition hoists gather a number 
of men bearing shells. Others join 
them. But the hoist does not come 


down. What can be the meaning 
of it? Those below know only too 
well. A petty officer runs up, and 


the men turn back with white, 
strained faces. Perhaps some of 
them have brothers or dear friends 
in the turret to which that shaft 
leads. And they know that the rea- 
son the hoist does not come down 
is because the turret has been de- 
stroyed. Then the petty officer goes 
to a phone. 

“Captain,” he says, “there is some- 
thing wrong with turret No. 6.” 

But if this is a living hell, it is 
a worse one down where the engi- 
neers and their assistants are play- 
ing their great part in the fight. 
Here the air is even more hot and 
stifling. These men are shut off 
from all the rest of the ship. Great 
steel walls imprison them. And all 
this is to make the fires glow hotter. 
The engines strain like race horses. 
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The boilers are at their utmost ten- 
sion. For the great ship must be 
able to move swiftly in a fight, to 
answer every touch of the wheel 
without an instant’s hesitation. To 
this place comes no sounds of the 
battle. The rumble and crash of the 
big guns, and the shocks of the 
enemy’s shells are drowned in the 
roar of the boilers and fires and the 
thunder of the engines. 

“T wonder if they’re fighting yet,” 
shrieks an engineer to an assistant. 

And at that instant it is possible 
the battleship may be almost a 
wreck. 


Destruction of a Battleship. 


Both aft and forward there is a 
torpedo tube running out into the 
sea from a room on a level with the 
ammunition magazines, but only in 
close action are these used. From 
a tower on top of the ship a man 
aims the torpedoes with an appara- 
tus something like the wheel of a 
ship. He watches his opportunity, 
and when the right moment comes 
he presses an electric button which 
releases the air apparatus in the tor- 
pedo room, and the missile shoots 
out into the sea. When it leaves 
the tube there is a whistling sound, 
like the wind playing in tree tops, 
and by that sound alone does the 
crew know that the tube is empty. 

In close actions where torpedoes 
are usea the thickest armor is of 
little protection. Nothing that hu- 
man hands can build will withstand 
the attack of a torpedo, and for that 
reason the armor belt of ships ends 
a little below the water line. 

If it is night, or a fog comes on 
during the battle, scores of eyes eag- 
erly scan the sea for torpedo boats. 
Suddenly there may appear a slim, 
black object a little distance off. If 
it is at all rough it is half buried in 
the sea as it shoots forward at a 
speed of 30 miles an hour. The quick- 
fire Maxims are brought to bear on 
it. A hail of small shells and shot 
rattle against its steel plates, but 
these little demons seldom retreat. 
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Even as it falls helplessly in the 
trough of the sea a torpedo leaves its 
bow. There are a few moments of 
suspense on the great battleship. 
Then perhaps the missile strikes 
near the engine room. Before it the 
steel sides of the ship give way like 
pasteboard. With a terrific explo- 
sion, the torpedo wrecks the boilers 
and engines, and the escaping steam 
brings death to the engineers and 
their assistants almost as quickly as 
if they had been shot. 

Now the battleship, even if she 
does not quickly sink, is hopelessly 
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disabled and at the mercy of the 
enemy. She lists, and falls in the 
trough of the sea. It may be that 
she goes down. If so, there is little 
hope of escape for her crew, for she 
may go so suddenly that men will be 
still at work in their turrets when 
the water closes over them. 

If by chance an enemy’s shell en- 
ters one of the magazines the fate 
of the ship is even more terrible—a 
fate that now and then occurs in 
great sea fights, and which is writ- 
ten in American history in the de- 
struction of the Maine. 





A Festal Day 
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SUTTER 8691 





BY LUCY BAKER JEROME 


ISS Ellen Maher, telephone 

operator on the West Ex- 

change, was first attracted 
to Sutter 8691 by a cheery little 
trick in the voice of the girl who 
used that telephone almost to the 
exclusion of every one else in that 
house. It was a frivolous voice, but 
musical. It had a little babyish 
turn in it—such a voice as Miss 
Maher would have liked to own, to- 
gether with a tall figure, and beau- 
tiful, red-gold hair and large violet- 
blue eyes. Miss Ellen Maher knew 
her own limitations. 

Such delightfully frivolous con- 
versations were these that Sutter 
8691 used to carry on! Sometimes, 
in the early morning before the rush 
of market orders had begun, she 
used to catch little sparkling 
snatches of them. The girl at Sut- 
ter 8691 seemed to have plenty of 
men friends, and they were always 
talking about people of whom Miss 
Maher read in the society columns 
of the newspapers ; of what they did 
last night at Mrs. Swinnerton’s— 
or of what was going to happen that 
afternoon at the Bouton’s coaching 
party. Miss Maher would have 
liked to live like that, with a big 
house and a telephone all one’s own 
in one’s boudoir, and plenty of 
lovers. Not that she was envious. 
Envy was not in her—until 

Now it came to pass in time that 
two certain numbers grew to be 
most persistent in talking back and 
forth with Sutter 8691. Of course, 
there were many others—voices of 
chattering girls—voices of staid ma- 
trons—but these two Miss Maher 
noticed because they were men. The 
first was Red toor; the second 
Main 45. Miss Maher came to like 
Main 45 as much as she disliked 
Red 1001. Main 45 had a fine, big 
voice, quiet and eas;—the voice 
which would go with a dear stupid- 
ity and an honorable character, and 





a fine, big frame—just like the hero 
in her favorite novel. Quite differ- 
ent was Red too1. That voice 
lisped a little, and it talked too much 
and too glibly. To herself, she 
called it a “girly-girly” kind of voice. 
If there was anything Miss Maher 
hated, it was a “girly-girly” man. 
She had her own ideas of what a 
man should be, and they didn’t at 
all correspond to the mental picture 
she had formed of Red 1oo1. With 
true femininity, she was sure he 
wasn’t “nice” or good enough for 
the girl with the pretty little voice 
which responded so brightly to the 
call for Sutter 8691, and some par- 
ticularly irritating quality in his 
voice caused Miss Maher to believe 
him merely an animated  tailor’s 
dummy. In her secret soul, she was 
firmly convinced that Red too1 was 
a bore. 

But Main 45’s telephone calls 
were always promptly answered, 
and the service between Sutter 8691 
and Main 45 was satisfactory in the 
extreme. At first Main 45 had rung 
up once a week; then, by easy and 
successive stages, Miss Maher was 
called upon for connections twice, 
thrice, four times weekly. At this 
point, the telephone service gradu- 
ted into the daily stage, and now, 
regularly at nine o’clock each morn- 
ing, Miss Maher sounded the jing- 
ling signal which announced to Sut- 
ter 8691 that a “party” was on the 
line. 

They usually discussed some ap- 
pointment for the day. Listening to 
these plans for pleasure, Miss Ma- 
her came to have a keen apprecia- 
tion of the blessings of Sutter 8691. 


Miss Maher liked big men _ with 
grave, sincere voices. She also 
liked outings—outings such as 


these as she heard planned—to the 
cliffs, to the sea, or to the shaded 
woods among the keen, resinous 
smell of the pines. Main 45 didn’t 
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seem to care for theatres, or teas, 
or balls, although the girl was al- 
ways trying to get him to go with 
her. Sometimes, when they had ar- 
tanged to drive, Miss Maher would 
picture them in the light English 
dog-cart he used because the girl 
at Sutter 8691 liked it; the horses 
lifting their feet high, and_ their 
hoof-beats ringing on the hard 
roads. Oftener she pictured them in 
the moonlight. Miss Maher was 
fond of the pale glitter of the moon. 
Her favorite heroines all looked 
their best by moonlight. She could 
not help wondering how the girl at 
Sutter 8691 would look. She was 
sure that she was fair—slender and 
tall. She thought she wore white 
lace about her throat. Miss Maher 
sighed a little as she switched off 
her jangling bells. 

It was generally eleven before 
Red t1oo1 had sounded his signal and 
Miss Maher had connected him 
somewhat perfunctorily with the 
other end of the wire. Sutter 8691’s 
answers in these conversations were 
rather shorter and more to the point 
than they were at the earlier hour, 
yet on several occasions Miss Maher 
heard her make engagements for 
drives or box parties to the theatre. 
When she made these engagements 
so easily and carelessly, Miss Ma- 
her's soul was troubled. She knew 
she ought not to listen to these con- 
versations, but she was interested, 
and human, and so——. But she 
wondered what Main 45 would say. 

The weeks went on, and the calls 
came as usual, until a certain day 
when, having rung up Sutter 8691, 
and opened the switch as was now 
her daily custom, Miss Maher heard 
the steady tones she liked to listen 
to say: 

“How’s the world this morning?” 

“Existing, I suppose,’ returned 
the voice with a subtle inflection 
that Miss Maher instantly ‘recog- 
nized as displeasure. “I saw your 


picture of ‘Joy’ last night.” 
“You did? The paint isn’t even 


dry. Are you going to give me a 
telephone dictum on it?” 

“It’s rather pretty, I think, 
but % 

“Pretty! Main 45’s voice was just 
a little ruffled. “Well, go on. But 
what ?” 

“I don’t see how a dark person 
can represent ‘Joy.’” 

“Oh, that’s all right. Intensity 
of feeling—strength of emotion— 
union of heart and head, and so on. 
Don’t you see?” 

“Hm!” was Sutter 8691’s brief 
comment. “Her hair’s so black she 
looks like an Indian, and her 
eyes An expressive silence 
followed this, and Miss Maher felt 
the smile at Main 45. 

“They’re gray. Don’t you like 
them ?” 

“You do. That’s evident.” 

“T like them in the picture.” 

“There isn’t any reason you 
shouldn’t like them out of it. Per- 
haps you do.” 

“Perhaps I do what? Like gray 
eyes? They’re uncommonly rare.” 

“You'll like them all the better 
when you find them. Don’t despair. 
Fate will be kind to you in time.” 

“T hate to doubt it, but she does 
not seem very kind just now.” 

“I’m sorry. Would you pardon 
me if I hung up? I’ve an engage- 
ment in a few minutes.” 

“Please wait a second. I 
Miss Maher heard the decided little 
click. So did Main 45. His half- 
finished sentence remained suspend- 
ed in air, and only the telephone 
operator heard the amazed excla- 
mation of three words which fol- 
lowed the closing of the wire. 

When the 1ush was over, Miss 
Maher, casting a swift glance about 
her to see that she was not observed, 
went quickly over to the unframed 
square of glass hanging blankly on 
the whitewashed wall, and looked 
boldly into the reflected eyes. They 
were gray, with black lashes, Irish 
eyes—dark and sombre, with the 
shadows smudged in. Her cheeks 
grew a beautiful rose-pink as she 
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gazed. Then suddenly a lingering 
smile curved the corners of her lips 
as she turned away. For some in- 
scrutable reason, she was glad her 
eyes were gray. 

The next morning the signal 
sounded at the usual hour, but Miss 
Maher was forced to ring vigorously 
three distinct times before getting 
her reply. The cheery little trick 
had gone from the girl’s voice as 
she took down the _ receiver, and 
without the slightest preliminary 
announced coldly: 

“Sutter 8691 is not in.” 

Miss Maher gasped. So did Main 
45. The shock was sudden, if not 
altogether unexpected, and Miss 
Maher’s sympathy turned wholly to 
the man at the other end of the 
line. She decided that Sutter 8691 
was cruel—heartless. Miss Maher 
was young, too, and it counted in 
her condemnation. 

So, as the days went by, and each 
morning brought only the same little 
sentence, repeated in the crispest of 
tones, Miss Maher added the admir- 
able trait of long suffering to the 
mental picture she had formed of 
Main 45, and rang her bells so 
viciously that the fourteen subscrib- 
ers on the party line sent in a 
united complaint asking that “Cen- 
tral’s” service, and incidentally tem- 
per, be amended. It did not please 
Miss Maher either that the glib per- 
son at Red toor should have slipped 
so easily and deftly into Main 45’s 
place. These conversations were 
not long, but they always ended in 
some fragmentary phrase which ap- 
prised keenly interested ears of 
some projected plan for an even- 
ing’s amusement. Red 1oor seemed 
to enjoy social functions as much 
as Main 45 had detested them. This 
phase of the affair bothered Miss 
Maher a good deal. She meant to 
see it through now that matters had 
reached this stage, and she listened 
without any conscience tremors. 


She felt she knew for whom the girl 
at Sutter 8691 really cared. 
then, did she trouble 


Why, 


about Red 
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1001? Two lovers at once was a 
novel idea to Miss Maher, and she 
inwardly wondered how it would 
end. 

It ended in a way totally unexpect- 
ed, at least by the waiting Miss Ma- 
her, whose dislike of Red 1001 was, 
by this time, so intensified that when 
he rang up late one afternoon, she 
allowed him to rume for fully two 
minutes before giving him connec- 
tion. At the first sound of his voice 
she closed the switch with a jerk 
that she might not hear, and then 
flung it impatiently open in time to 
hear the word that vibrated, hum- 
ming, over the wire. 

“Darling !” 

“Oh, don’t,” exclaimed the girl’s 
shocked voice. “Don’t—don’t speak 
so loud!” 

Miss Maher banged the switch 
shut, and disgustedly sat down. 
They were engaged—there could be 
no doubt of it. Sutter 8691, the girl 
with the pretty voice that Miss Ma- 
her felt she would remember to her 
dying day, and Red 1001 was actu- 
ally engaged. Miss Maher could 
have cried. In her estimation, things 
were rapidly going from bad to 
worse. She thought of it that night 
as she was going to bed in her 
cramped bedroom over the four 
flights of narrow stairs. It was hard 
to be helpless when she wanted 
more than she had ever wanted any- 
thing to bring that voice at Main 45 
back again. She dropped asleep 
still brooding over the situation. 

Then fate intervened. Next morn- 
ing, between a complaint from a 
subscriber who had received the 
wrong number and a call from a 
woman who couldn’t see why that 
number was always busy, Miss Ma- 
her saw the tag drop to show that 
Red 1001 wanted to talk over the 
wire. Almost mechanically she 
reached to connect with Sutter 8691. 

“Central,” said that voice which 
she hated. “Give me Polk 3857.” 

Miss Maher jumped to the situa- 
tion instantly. She knew that num- 
ber well. So did every other opera- 
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tor on the West Exchange. It be- 
longed to a girl’s voice, insistent, 
pert, provocative; a voice that said 
doubtful things to a great many dif- 
ferent people, and to whose sayings 
one listened without compunction. 

Miss Maher listened now. Her 
eyes were shining. 

“Hello!” said the girl’s voice. 

“Hello!” said Red 1oo1. “Say, I 
suppose you’ve forgotten your little 
friend since yesterday.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the girl, 
whereat they both laughed as if 
some one had said something witty. 
Miss Maher felt that if there was a 
voice on earth she hated more than 
either of those now talking on the 
line, it was the other. 


“T suppose you’re dated for to- _ 


night?” said the man’s voice. 

“What’s it to you?” asked the girl 
on the other end of the line. “Do 
you always take a lady out the sec- 
ond time you meet her?” 

“Depends on the girl,” said the 
man’s voice. 

“Which girl?” 

“Back up. You’re going too fast.” 

“Aw, you know what [ mean. I 
know who you are. A little bird 
told me.» You are Frank Mathers, 
and you’re engaged.” 

“That shouldn’t cut any ice in one 
wee, little dinner. date—Hello! Hel- 
lo, Central, what’s the matter with 
you? You cut us off.” 

In the last second, :Miss Maher’s 
nervous fingers had made another 
connection. Breathlessly she pressed 
the button that would ring the bell. 

It was only an instant before the 
answer came. The girl must have 
been standing near. Miss Maher’s 
speech was tense with excitement. 

“Oh, Miss—Sutter 8691, please lis- 
ten! You don’t know me, but I beg 
= don’t say a word, and please lis- 
ten!” 

Quick as a flash she had shot in 
the plug that switched Sutter 8691 
or. to the conversation between Red 
Ioo1 and Polk 3856. The lines were 
crossed, but with intention. The 
conversation was going on beauti- 


fully. 

“Hello! That you, angel sweet- 
ness? That Central’s a dub. She 
cut us off. Say, how about that lit- 
tle dinner?” 

“I thought you were engaged.” 

“I thought I told you that didn’t 
cut any ice. I’m disengaged for this 
evening.” 

“Tell that to the birds.” 

“Sure. I’m not so certain but that 
after I get better acquainted I’ll be 
disengaged permanently.” 

“It takes two to make a bargain 
of that kind.” 

“Well, suppose we see if we can’t 
come to an understanding. How 
dces Depue’s .at six-thirty strike 
you?” 

“I’m game. Shall I meet you at 
the restaurant?” 

Miss Maher heard with satisfac- 
tion that bang she had_ been ex- 
pecting. Sutter 8691 had hung up 
with emphasis. 

Without ceremony she _ discon- 
nected that number, leaving Red 
1001 to finish his conversation, and 
called up Main 45. 

“Sutter 8691 wants to speak to 
you,” she said softly. She made the 
connection, rang the bell, and met 
her own glance in the dingy mirror 
with a defiant smile. 

A few minutes later she gained 
courage to open on the conversa- 
tion which she had prompted. The 
last words were singing softly over 
the wires. 

“It will be ‘Summer,’ and her 
eyes will be blue.” 

* * * * 

The chief operator, patroling the 
line of her charges, noticed Miss 
Maher sitting at her desk, her hands 
idle, and her eyes heavy and dull. 

The chief operator stopped. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked. 
“Anything wrong?” 

Miss Maher raised her head. A 
dim smile forced its way as she 
glanced at the silent switchboard. 

“Wrong?” she said vaguely. “No 
—I guess not. I’m—I’m a little 
tired, that’s all.” 
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OLD TAUQUITZ 





BY HELEN 


ITH the Indians for spokes- 
men, Tauquitz becomes 
reminiscent, and divulges 

the secrets, the escapades, the in- 
cidents, the crimes, the debaucher- 
ies of the century. From time im- 
memorial the old mountain has 
loomed as a monumental effigy of 
evil—a thing to inspire terror of the 
most infinite type—before the abor- 
igines that huddled and struggled 
for a meagre existence among the 
rugged foothills of the range. This 
mountain is the legendary:home of 
the devil, and within itsrock-riv- 
eted confines all the orgies of hell 
are supposed to be in continual pro- 
gress. 

At irregular intervals during each 
year, strange and fearful noises issue 
from the bowels of the mountains, 
while the great platform of earth 
shakes and trembles as if the foun- 
dations were loose. These noises 
have been heard by white people liv- 
ing in the vicinity. They are not 
legendary noises, but actual noises 
caused by seismic disturbances and 
by combustion of subterranean 
gases. Scientists and _ geologists 
can discover no evidences that Tau- 
quitz is an extinct volcano, nor do 
they predict that it will ever break 
forth into volcanic wrath. The 
mountain is simply an immense 
nature music box, which - when 
wound up by the elements is bound 
to play its own unique melody of 
discordancies, to the utter distrac- 
tion of the Indians. There is no 
lava, and there are no volcanic in- 
crustations about the place. The 
rocks of which the titanic walls are 
constructed are of granite, clean 
and smooth-shaven as if hewn by 
an artisan. 

Satan certainly must have had ar- 
tistic notions as to environment 
when he selected Tauquitz for the 
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watch tower from which he could 
view the world, for it is located in 
a mountainous region of scenic 
splendor. From the crest, a mag- 
nificent panoramic view of fertile 
valleys, heat-swept desert, moun- 
tains and forests can be obtained; 
scenes most variable as to charac- 
teristics, yet all helping to increase 
the aesthetic value of the great out- 
door picture. On one side of the 
mountain, the desert influences creep 
close, burning, scorching and de- 
moralizing the aspect of the coun- 
try. At the base of the rock mass 
on the other side, in striking con- 
trast to the desert barrenness, is 
Strawberry Valley, an exquisite gar- 
den several thousand acres in ex- 
tent, planted and cared for by Na- 
ture’s landscape artists. It is a 
typical sylvan retreat that would 
have instilled supreme joy into the 
hearts of the Druids. Here pines 
and streams and birds constitute an 
orchestra the melodious tones of 
which would satisfy and sonsole the 
most fastidious sovereign. Myriads 
of ferns, flowers, wild growths and 
delicate grasses carpet the valley 
and wall the hallways of the moun- 
tain, through which the rollicking 
streams leap over boulders in their 
merriment and joy of life, as chil- 
dren leap over chairs. 

Many, many years ago, the In- 
dians christened this beautiful val- 
ley “Devil’s Park.” They staunch- 
ly believed that the emissaries of 
Tauquitz, his entire household reti- 
nue and all his victims participated 
in field sports and all sorts of fu- 
rious orgies on the meadow in this 
park, while the great sovereign of 
evil himself sat majesticaily on the 
pinnacle of the mountain half way 
between heaven and earth and 
watched proceedings, roaring with 
ecstasy at the animated spectacle of 
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Where the view is unobstructed. 


demons fighting and wrestling and 
struggling with demons, and clap- 
ping his hands with such magnetic 
enthusiasm that stars were given 
birth in the heavens. 

The Indians believed the moun- 
tain to be the grand reception hall 
of Hades, from which radiate the 
various apartments and departments 
of the great institution. They de- 
scribe the proprietor as a fine speci- 
men of manhood, tall, broad-shoul- 
dered and dark, with marvelous phy- 
sique, powerful intelligence, and il- 
limitable strength and_ influence. 
That they choose an American to im- 
personate the mighty instigator of 
evil and perform the duties of uni- 
versal jailor is either an imperti- 
nent insinuation against the morals 
of the white man, or a compliment 
to his capability of superintending 
the great criminal monopoly. 

As they picture Tauquitz, he is 
the typical American gentleman, al- 
ways dressed in the mode. Dur- 
ing recent years he has been sport- 
ing patent leathers, stove pipe hats, 
broadcloth and gold headed canes. 
He has conscientiously followed the 
styles of each consecutive age, and 
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he has always been so immaculate- 
ly groomed and has exhibited such 
a profusion of wardrobe that the 
resident tailor must have had to 
exercise his skill to the utmost to 
keep the handsome devil in proper 
trim. 

Sometimes this celebrity of sub- 
terranean regions would issue from 
his haunts in daylight and fair 
weather, though more frequently 
his approach would be heralded by 
a wild play of the elements, princi- 
pally thunder and lightning. The 
lightning was supposed to be 
sparks escaping from the great fur- 
nace, and the tnunder ‘the banging 
of doors as the representative of 
Hades took his departure from his 
mountain retreat. 

His greatest delight was to roam 
about the Indian villages, where he 
made love to the most beautiful 
maidens. With his captivating 
manners and magnetic personality 
he completely fascinated the tawny 
skinned beauties. While under 
his influence they were as help- 
less as birds before some glittering 
serpent. He would entice the fair 
ones up the rock-strewn walls of 
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Tauquitz and take them in_ the 
depths, where he was supposed to 
have a magnificent harem far ex- 
celling in glitter and luxurious ac- 
coutrements anything on_ earth. 
These depredations continued un- 
til the Indian tribes were despoiled 
of their most precious possessions 
—the bright-eyed, laughing : maid- 
ens who were the sunshine of the 
Indian world. 

Some of the oldest of the abori- 
gines at Saboba, a sparcely popu- 
lated settlement among the foot- 
hills of the San Jacinto mountains, 
tell the story of one of their maid- 
ens who was bewitched by his sa- 
tanic majesty and imprisoned in the 
great rock palace. The story runs 
like this: 

All day the girl had been in the 
forest gathering acorns, which her 
people use for making flour. Just 
as the sun was sinking in a sea of 
glory on the western horizon, she 


trudged into camp, her bag _ of 
acorns on her back. She was 
weary and hot and dusty. With a 


sigh of relief, she dropped her bur- 
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den, took the yellow clay orio from 
its resting place under a sycamore 
tree, poised it easily and gracefully 
on her head and went for water to 
the spring among the willows. 

She was simply gowned in dark 
wool cloth of reddish hue, which 
clung closely to her lithe figure and 
brought out the melodious curves. 
The skirt was short. Her feet were 
bare. Her wonderful masses of 
hair that gleamed dark and smooth 
as a blackbird’s wing were bound 
in two long braids, but a few rest- 
less wisps rippled about her face, 
softening the lines and adding to 
the coquettishness of her appear- 
ance. Her complexion was exqui- 
sitely clear and rich, and was only 
half browned as is the case with 
many half-breeds. Taken as a 
whole she was a luxuriously witch- 
ing little maiden. 

When she reached the spring a 
handsome man was leaning against 
the edge of the rock wall from 
which the water gushed. The girl 
was startled, and in her agitation 
almost dropped her orio. He was 
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the grandest, most splendid speci- 
men of the genus Homo she had 
ever seen, and all the romantic 
ideas of girlish youth were awaken- 
ed and invigorated a hundred fold 
in his presence. 

The fire from his black eyes was 
soul-enveloping. It seemed _ to 
creep and tingle and wrestle in her 
veins until her very life-blood was 
shamed into inaction. 

The willows clustered close. The 
two were alone. Tauquitz—for it 
was he—spoke to her in her native 
tongue in a voice melodious, a 
voice that vibrated with half-sup- 
pressed adoration and passion. 

“Come with me, child. I have a 
beautiful home. I will give you 
silks and laces and jewels and 
everything your heart desires. 
Come!” 

He took her hand. His touch as 
well as his glance was hypnotic. She 
was completely and irrevocably un- 
der the spell of his mighty influence. 
Dazed and mentally apathetic, she 
followed him like a child. 

By this time it was night. He 
led her through patches of mes- 
quite and spiked yucca, through 
rock-strewn canyons, through for- 
ests, and finally they scrambled up 
and over the titanic boulders that 
covered the crest of the mountain. 
He took her into the depths, and as 
they entered, the great rock door 
rolled shut with a crash that rever- 
berated through the heavens like 
thunder—a crash that made the 
Indians in the lower valley tremble 
with fright and horror. 

Four hours they had been search- 
ing for the beautiful Wanda, the 
flower of their tribe, but when they 
heard the mountain creaking and 
the thunderous roar, premonitions 
of evil thronged their hearts, and 
they realized the miserable truth— 
that Tauquitz had been on one of 
his piratical tours, and had _ be- 


witched and carried off Wanda, just 
as he had carried off other beauti- 
ful maidens. 

To eliminate the evil influences 
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to have 
shed broadcast in the community, 
the Indians built great fires, around 
which they danced and shouted and 
wept and prayed for two days and 


which Tauquitz seemed 


nights. When they had thoroughly 
renovated the atmosphere by this 
process, they went into an extensive 
period of mourning, which was suc- 
ceeded by a fiesta of magnificent 
proportions. In preparation for the 
fete the Indians built an immense 
inclosure of lithe young willows, in 
which they played games and in- 
dulged in various and unique or- 
gies until they felt they had done 
pennance for the sorrow they had 
experienced. They then ceased op- 
erations and resumed the ways of 
ordinary, every-day life. 

Years passed. The companions 
of Wanda’s girlhood had become 
feeble and tottering with age. They 
were too old and helpless to even 
make baskets. They could not see 
to weave the straws, and the intri- 
cate patterns they had once fash- 
ioned with such marvelous \ skill 
now puzzled and blinded both their 
mind and their eyes. Their _life- 
work was finished, the book of their 
industry closed and _ sealed, and 
their only recreation was to squat 
about the huts, and with half-see- 
ing eyes watch the flittings of the 
younger generation. 

About this time Tauquitz became 
restless and started out on one of 
his periodical jaunts of worldly in- 
spection. In his haste he forgot to 
close the door, and thus the entire 
population of Hades was exposed 
to the temptation of freedom. 

Ever since she had been impris- 
oned in the royal apartments of hell, 
Wanda had been striving to escape 
and return to her people. On the 
day of Tauquitz’s departure, she 
was wandering aimlessly and des- 


pondently about the spacious hall- 
way, when she discovered that the 
stone had been rolled away from 
the entrance. A shaft of glorious 
sunlight, heaven sent, crowded the 
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opening and transformed the dark 
depths into luminous splendor, 
while a delicious breath of the great 
out-doors, aromatic with the ros- 
iny fragrance of the forest swept 
into the close, vault-like corridor 
as water streams into a tunnel. 

She gazed wonderingly at the 
opening. She rubbed her eyes sus- 
piciously. Yes, the door was open. 


She could escape. The supreme joy 


of it all made her stagger. She 
clutched at the rock wall of the 
great furnace for support. The 
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palace of Tauquitz gushed the 
the spring of eternal youth, in which 
the beautiful maidens of the devil’s 
harem disported themselves each 
day in order to drive away any de- 
facements that age and time might 
lavish. 

She reached Saboba, her child- 
hood home, just at dawn, when the 
inhabitants of the village were be- 
ginning to show signs of activity. 

But everything seemed strange 
to Wanda. The wigwams and adobe 
huts had been replaced by a pro- 
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heated stones scorched the delicate 
flesh of her hands, but in her ex- 
citement she heeded not. 

Out through the gateway she 
cautiously crept, moving slowly, 
silently at first, then speeding mad- 
ly toward home and liberty, spring- 
ing over rocks and brush, and every 
obstacle that blocked her pathway, 
with the agility of a deer. 

The years of her captivity had 
not altered her appearance in the 
least, for from a fountain in the 





tecting Government with small 
board structures. The faces that 
peered at her from windows and 
doorways were unfamiliar. A sob 
of disappointment and _ misery 
clogged her throat. The animation 
died from her face, and in her pant- 
ing grief she tore the laces from her 
throat that she might better 
breathe. She was gowned in all 
the splendor of jewels, laces and 
silks, but the fabrics were sadly 
torn and tattered from her wild 
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flight through the forest. It was 
a garb weirdly inappropriate in the 
dusty streets of Saboba and vastly 
different in texture and style from 
the one she had worn when she 
captivated Tauquitz at the spring 
among the willows. In the distance 
she could see that same clump of 
willows, taller, more dense. She 
shivered. 

An old man, wrinkled and grey 
and decrepit, hobbled from one of 
the cabins. He came close and 
looked into the girl’s face long and 
earnestly. He recognized her as 
the little sweetheart he had loved 
and cherished and lost so many 
years. A light like that from a 
nalo illumined the haggard, weather 
scarred face. Expressions of rev- 
erence, adoration and supreme hap- 
piness tottered from the toothless 
mouth. 

The girl stepped back, full of re- 
pulsion. Could this bent, ungainly, 
twisted figure with the eerie visage 
be all that was left of the magnifi- 
cently handsome Black Hawk she 
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had loved so well, with whom she 
had wandered through the forests, 
listening to softly whispered pro- 
testations that thrilled with their 


joy. Always had Black Hawk been 
with her. He helped her gather 
reeds for her baskets. He helped 


her beat the fibres from the yuccas. 
with which to make the beautiful 


mats. Together they had sped 
through the wilderness on _ fiery 
broncos, frightening coyotes and 


rabbits and ground squirrels from 
their lairs. Oh, the exhilaration 
of that wonderful life! and memo- 
ries thronged about her like an en- 
croaching tide. But this old man 
was a distortion of the past. Again 
she stepped back, so hastily that the 


sharp needles of a yucca’ which 
was growing by the _ roadside 
pricked her viciously. 

“Wanda! Wanda! tell me—an- 


swer me!” whimpered the old man. 
“Where have you been?” The 
wrinkled hands trembled as_ he 
leaned heavily on his staff. There 
was something weirdly pathetic 
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about the figure that half crouched 
in the dust, and the yearning in the 
bleared eyes seemed to _ implore, 
to beseech the girl’s confidence and 
pity. 

Forgetting the admonition of 
Tauquitz that if she ever escaped 
-and revealed the secret of her cap- 
tivity, she would fall dead, and 
overcoming somewhat her antipa- 
thy for the eager old man, she 
spoke. She told him the story of 
her capture, her imprisonment, her 
escape. When she had finished a 
strange palor swept over her face, 
«a convulsion, and she dropped at 
his feet—dead. 

When Tauquitz returned to the 
mountain and found that through 
his carelessness his most beautiful 
maiden had escaped, he was furious. 
That night he held consultation 
with the elements, and the result 
of this consultation was a violent 
storm that raged and roared and 
‘boomed until the very universe 
shook and trembled as if gripped 
by the mighty hand of wrath. 

The Indians crouched in the vil- 





lages in abject terror, awed into 
mental and physical inaction by the 
elemental tumult. All the wicked- 
ness, the viciousness, the murder- 
ous instincts, the antagonisms and 
the demoniacal tendencies of Tau- 
quitz were expressed and demon- 
strated to the full that night. The 
lightning literally tore clouds and 
sky into fragments, then descended 
and crashed and fought in lumin- 
ous streaks among the pines until 
the forest trees were scarred and 
torn and split in twain. Thunder 
roared above the tumult like notes 
from titanic battledrums. The sub- 
terranean furies and powers were 
also appointed a mighty task, and 
very well they performed their du- 
ties. They took the earth on their 
Stygian shoulders and shook it un- 
til the structural foundations rat- 
led. Then with murderous impre- 
cations they tossed it from them, 
letting it drop with such a crash 
that an entire mountain top in the 
range toppled over. 

Never so long as life lasts will the 
aborigines forget the horrors that 
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accompanied that storm, which in 
addition to the furious electrical 
display in the mountains, produced 
one of the most disastrous earth- 
quakes ever experienced in _ the 
south land. Several Indian women 
were crushed by falling walls, and 
the powers of destruction wrought 
havoc everywhere. 

The Indians believe absolutely 
that Tauquitz was responsible for 
the storm, and no power on earth 
could convince them to the con- 
trary. They regard the mountain 
with great suspicion and avoid the 
meadows and valleys leading to it 
as they would avoid eternal dam- 
nation. During an electrical storm 
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they believe the lightning to be 
sparks escaping from the great fur- 
nace as Tauquitz makes his exit 
into the world, and when rumbling 
noises issue from the mountain they 
tremble with fear and anticipation 
ot evil, believing the sounds to be 
the groans of maidens who are be- 
ing tortured by their arrogant mas- 
ter. 

Never in the history of Tauquitz 
has a rattlesnake been discovered 
on the mountain, a fact that indi- 
cates the existence of a mutual an- 
tipathy between reptile and man 
for the weird, wind-swept rock 
mass where Satan is supposed to 
dwell. 
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BY VINCENT HARPER 


F the lying tongue of the L1- 
sonjero and the way he flat- 
tered the Filipinos, this Tale 

of the Twilight, this Third True 
Tale of the end of Things, when the 
Ancient Peoples of the Pacific shall 
have passed away that the Whites 
might live. We have heard the 
wail of the Blacks and Maoris; let 
us hearken now to the mocking 
laugh of the false-tongued Lison- 
jero who flattered the yellow, the 
Filipino, into dreaming that he 
alone of the . dark-hued peoples 
could persist on the same _ small 
earth with the conquering Whites. 
x * * * 


“Mira! Mira! El Lisonjero!” 
cried the women of Luzon, clap- 
ping their hands, the foolish 
women who love him best who tells 
them lies, so the lies be sweet. 

“Quit work,” said the men, the 
young men only, “for here comes 
this best of story-tellers, this mer- 
riest rogue, the Lisonjero.” 

“Cuidado, muchacha,” said one 
old man to his new young wife, “be 
careful, wife, for the man tells lies.” 
But old men are over-cautious, and 
grey hair jealous of gold and brown, 
so the old man’s new young wife 
she tossed her head and ran with 
the rest who clapped their hands, 
to the market place, where the 
whole town came to hear the tales 
of the Lisonjero, the merriest rogue 
—and the smoothest liar—who ever 
made laugh at their own undoing 
a People about to meet their doom. 

The parish cura, old Fray Miguel, 
came out to see what the tumult 
was, and when they told him “the 
Lisonjero, the jolly fellow who 
makes us laugh, has come to tell us, 
dear Fray Miguel, of the great to- 
morrow that is to be for us yellow 
men ’neath the Stars and Stripes,” 


old Padre Miguel took snuff and 
said, with many a dubious shake 
of his wise old head: “Quien sabe? 
Who knows what to-morrow holds? 
Before ye swallow the fellow’s tale, 
best look what he hides there up 
his sleeve.” And he took more 
snuff and shut his door, and the peo- 
ple said, “What a fossil he is, this 
Fray Miguel! He is Spanish and 
old, and that spells narrow, so let 
us forget what the padre said.” 

So most forgot what the padre 
said, but some—wrinkled and old 
and behind the times—took note of 
the strange big sleeves of the Li- 
sonjero, and wondered why they 
were made so full and what it could 
be that swelled them out, those 
strange big sleeves of the Lison- 
jero, in which, the wise old padre 
said, he might have something hid- 
den. 

Now in this crowd, as there al- 
ways are in crowds of men, there 
were fools and hotheads not a few, 
and one with. the hottest head of 
all, a fool named Aguinaldo, who 
jeered forthright at the Lisonjero, 
and gathered about him a rabble of 
fools who thought to fight—not the 
Lisonjero, but the New White Man 
who had hired the tongue of the 
Lisonjero to tell the people about 
to-morrow. So they fought, those 
fools, for a little while till the Li- 
sonjero winked his eye and took 
Aguinaldo and his mad crew behind 
the wall, and let them feel of his 
bulging sleeves and slyly hinted— 
who knows what? But they all 
came back to the market place, and 
the fools who had fought now cried 
out: “Hear ye the Lisonjero out, 
for he has no end of good things 
to say. We were fools when we 
thought to fight him.” 

And the wrinkled and old and be- 
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hind the times took note that the 
sleeves of the Lisonjero were not 
as big as they were before—before 
he winked at Aguinaldo and talked 
with the fools behind the _ wall. 
Could it be that he had given the 
fools a present? 

“Hist! Silence! The tale  be- 
gins!” shouted the women and men 
at once, and they all listened, yes, 
even Fray Miguel, where no one 
could see him behind his door. Such 
a wonderful tale had never been 
told, nor black proved white in so 
smooth a way, nor a people about 
to die made laugh, as the story the 
Lisonjero told to the Yellow Men 
concerning the White. 

“Hearken and heed, ye Filipinos, 
for the day of your glory is at 
hand.” 

And the Filipinos held up their 
heads and patted each other upon 
the back and tried to look tall as 
the White Man. This man _ was 
plainly a man of brains, since he 
understood their greatness and 
spoke so pleasantly withal of the 
glory that was coming. A man of wit 


this Lisonjero, who knew great 
men when he saw them. So they 
craned their necks—long necks, 


these geese—lest they lose one word 
about glory, the glory that was to 
be their own, the gift of their new 
white brothers. Those nearest his 
house heard the cura grunt—a scep- 
tical chap, this cura, and Spanish 
and old, and that means narrow. 
And old men whispered to their 
young wives, to be chary about be- 
lieving, and to look at those very 
suspicious sleeves, those strange 
bulged sleeves of the Lisonjero— 
which might have something in 
them. But the young wives tossed 
their pretty young heads and shrug- 
ged their round young shoulders, 
for they knew that grey hairs are 
jea'ous of brown, and that old men 
dread to-morrow. 

“Hearken and heed, ye Filipinos, 
for the glory of your day cometh,” 
he began, this plausible Lisonjero, 
“when all that has made this New 
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White Man the mightiest giant 
among them all, will make you also 
mighty; for he comes, this’ New 
White Man, I| say, not as have come 
the others, to use you and crush you 
and keep you slaves, but to assimi- 
late benevolently—to make ye all 
that he is himself, his partner and 
pal forever. So, hearken and heed, 
while I tell the tale of the Yellow 
apotheosis.” 

Then pressed they all as close 
as they could to hear the Lisonjero, 
and the old men stood by themselves 
apart, and grunted and raised their 
sceptical brows and kept their wise 
cld foxy eyes on the strange, big, 
bulging sleeves that might ‘have 
something in them. 

When all were silent and looking 
up straight into his face, the ful- 
some Flatterer went on with the wit 
of the prophet who sees but good, 
and gets a hearing because of it. 

“They know not aught, my best 
of friends, who wail of woe and tell 
ye that your doom is set by reason 
of his coming, the coming of late of 
the New White Man, the newest 
and mightiest of them all. Ye all 
know better. What were ye, tell 
me now in truth, before the White 
Men came of old? Naked and wild 
and like the beasts, and eating up 
each other. The White Man came 
—and ye were blest and lived in 
houses, and read in books and 
clothed your shame and believed in 
God, ye who were brutes till his 
coming. If when he comes the 
White destroyer, ye must needs 
perish, | ask, how came it to pass, 
as it surely did, that ye still live and 
are men, not beasts? It was not 
yesterday the White Man came, but 
three times ten times ten years 
since. Three hundred times has 
the sun come south, three hundred 
times has the rain returned since 
the White Man came in his great 
winged ships to make men of the 
Filipinos. Men have _ begotten 
their sons ten times since the White 
Man came among you. They say, 
these wailers who know not aught, 
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that ye shall be like the Brown Men, 
the Maoris who were and are no 
more, Or passing; they say that ye, 
like the Blacks, will die, the bar- 
barous Blacks of Tasman’s isle and 


the dismal wilds of the Never 
Never. But ye are not like the 
Browns and Blacks. Ye are Yel- 


low, not Brown nor Black, but Yel- 
low—and Yellow and White have 
proved that they are able to live and 
thrive when side by side. Three 
centuries have proved this. And if 
‘ye have risen from brutes to men 
because of the White Man’s coming, 
what fools they are who say that 
ye now can live no longer! Con- 
sider and reason it out yourselves. 
The White Man who came so long 
ago was not as is this New Man, 
but weak and narrow and full of 
dreams, while this New Man is full 
of muscle. If ye grew strong by the 
help of the weak, will ye not grow 
on with the strong Man? The old 
White Man was old, and the old 
dare not face the morrow, but live 
in the past, and would fain sit still 
and know not the name of progress. 
They hang like girls on the skirts 
of priests, and believe in old wives’ 
fables, and if they are suffered to 
mumble their prayers, enjoy their 
snuff and siesta, they neither know 
nor care what the great world does, 
nor the meaning of change and ac- 
tion. Thus it came to pass that, 
though ye read not the books of the 
present, and though ye lived and 
loved and worked and died in 
houses as did these White Men, ye 
did not have as ye now will have, 


the latest of modern improvements. © 


They knew too well, these old 
White Men, that ye must be kept in 
darkness, for if ye should hear that 
your Spanish kings were a race of 
decrepit mummers, left far behind 
in the march of Things, ye would 
rise and demand your freedom. So 
they kept you dressed in your cot- 
ton drawers and housed in your 
barn-like hovels, and taught you 
enough to read your prayers, but 
not to see your glory. 
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“Then came that Sunday ye all 
recall, when ye could not hear the 
mass bells ring for the boom of the 
New Man’s guns, those guns of de- 
liverance that boomed and sank the 
pitiful tubs that ye thought were 
ships. And the Stars and Stripes 
went up—to stay; and ye were 
free, ye Yellow men, free to become 
like this New White Man, strong 
and strenuous, rich and right. Be- 
hold now the great transiton, the 
transformation already made. On 
every hand ye can see the change. 
Ye have trolley cars and the tele- 
phone; ye have public schools and 
asphalt streets, and the latest thing 
in plumbing. Ye have shops full 
of things that ye now have learned 
are essential to your comfort; ye 
have, in short, whatever he _ has, 
this New White Man who has 
forged ahead and stands at the very 
foremost fore in the advance guard 
of the van of Progress. 

“And who is this White Man? 
And what has he done? From the 
best and stoutest of all the Peoples 
he has taken a part, to knead them 
together into the Best Ever; and out 
of his half of this big round world 
he has tunneled and mined and 
sown and reaped and woven and 
forged and builded and boomed— 
the biggest bonanza the earth has 
seen, till he counts him rich who 
has not one million, but a hundred, 
yes, or five. He has ‘caught on’ to 
the business trick, and his social 
ethics being brand new, he_ has 
made of life the Real Thing, while 
he himself is a thing of joy—a 
breezy, broad-guage, generous chap, 
who lives and lets live, and does 
not crush—like the other Whites— 
the races whose lands he needs in 
his ‘biz,’ but assimilates them be- 
nevolently. 

And under God’s country ye now 
are—God’s country, whose walls 
are built on the rock of right and 
justice and freedom and fair play. 
For a little while ye must be con- 
tent to be a sort of anomalous sub- 
ject of Uncle Sam—outside the pale 














In Moro Land. 


of the Constitution; but try to be 
happy without a vote, until your 


Uncle—digests you. Ye are Yel- 
low and small and _ sentimental, 
and about as wise as_ babies. 


But never mind! Ye shall soon be 
assimilated and grow tall and white 
and up-to-date; for your Uncle 
Samuel will put you wise and let 
you’ in on the basement floor of his 
thundering big proposition. 

“In the meantime, ye have, as I 
said, about all that there is that is 
coming to you; so enjoy your alarm 
clocks and patent medicines, your 
sewing machines, and sewer-gas 
traps, your pretty much everything 
canned in Chicago, and you'll turn 
white on the installment plan.” 

The Lisonjero stopped to breathe 
and a mighty shout burst from the 
people. This fellow certainly knew 
what was what. He knew that the 
Filipinos were small and yellow and 








sentimental and about as foxy as 
unweaned babes, because they had 
been enslaved by Spain, and kept 
in the dark three hundred years by 
that toothless, palsied, mumbling 
crone. 

The young men slapped each 
other’s backs and the women giggled 
and arched their brows and looked 
with scorn on the few old men who 
stood apart and shook their heads 
—old men with their watery eyes 
forever on the dead, done Past, and 
daring never to face To-morrow. 

The Lisonjero got down from his 
stand and moved here and there 
among the people, with many a 
whisper and knowing wink and a 
nod to some one to follow him there 
behind the wall where he and the 
fools had got together. 

Now it chanced that the cura, 
Fray Miguel, knew a hole in that 
very same garden wall, and when 
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he saw that the Lisonjero went of- 
ten behind the wall, the padre—a 
very suspicious man, this Fray Mi- 
guel, the cura—he went and peeked 
through that very small hole, a very 
small hole indeed, but large enough 
to see through, a large enough hole 
through which to see the very bulg- 
ing funny sleeves of the smooth- 
tongued Lisonjero. 

And it came to pass that the cura 
saw through that very small hole 
in the garden wall the strangest 
thing that ever was. He saw that 
out of his bulging, queer sleeves 
the smooth-tongued Lisonjero drew 
three separate sorts of presents, 
which he slyly gave to each who 
came to whisper and wink and 
nudge his arm in a way that was 
certainly very knowing. Of course, 
being cura and fond of snuff, this 
Fray Miguel was fond of gossip, 
and liked to know whatever went 
on—especially just behind the wall, 
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his garden wall where the lizzards 
run and through which now, as 
the thing turned out, he could see 
big meanings by that very small 
hole. What were these presents, 
he asked, that the Jollier took from 
his bulging sleeves and gave to the 
people with winks and whispers be- 
hind his very own garden wall? 
As cura he could not show his 
hand—and one hesitates as well to 
mention the things that one may 
see through a very small hole in 
the garden wall; so the padre called 
to him prudent men, old and 
wise and discreetly dumb, and bade 
them find out for him. Which they 
did as only wise men can—with the 
outcome now to be told in this tale. 
That night when the band had 
played and the people walked and 
chatted about the Plaza, a very old 
man with a very wise head got up 
and began to speak, and the people 
gathered from far and near to hear 








In the Lake Lanai Country. 
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him. Nobody knew the very old 
man—with reason: he was the Spirit 
of That Which Is To Be—but they 
instantly knew that he was wise, 
for he spoke like the Lisonjero about 
the future and knew the Thing As 
It Is To Be. So the people pressed 
around him, and he made bold as a 
wise man may, to enlighten their 
understanding. 

“This morning, my friends,” the 
old man said, “ye heard the Lison- 
jero, the Jollier, who, with winks 
and laughs foretold the coming 
glory. Hearken to me, who know 
the facts, and be wise and learn 
your folly. In those very suspicious 
bulging sleeves he brought things 
that he did not tell you, but which 
he gave in his sly, shrewd way to 
the foxiest few among you. His 
gifts were three, and exceeding 
strange, and they prove him a Li- 
sonjero, a Jollier he who cares not 
one peseta for you or the coming 
glory. Shall I tell you now what 
these three gifts are? Ye say ‘yes,’ 
so I will tell you. The gifts are 
three and American all and they 
follow the flag—like the Constitu- 
tion! The first is a thing that ye 
never knew, a wonderful thing 
when one knows its use, and already 
it lies about the heart of your brand 
new institutions, and those who are 
up-to-date and wise will soon know 
how to use it. 

Its name is Graft—a wonderful 
thing when once you learn to use 
it—and because it is the shortest 
road to the new Success that is now 
proclaimed ye will not be slow to 
use it. Now, Graft is a science, my 
Yellow friends, a science they know 
who grow suddenly rich; and the 
Jollier told you this very day that 
that was what you wanted—to grow 
suddenly rich as this New White 
Man; but he did not tell you, the 
lying fool, that the cost of graft 
is ruin. It is turning the mighty, 


magnificent strength of the Giant 
cf all the Peoples into the weakness 
of ancient Rome, and rotting his 
Do ye think, 


brawn and muscle. 
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that if Graft can weaken him, that 
ye can escape its contagion? Ye 
fools! it will run through your fee- 
ble blood with the madness of dead- 
ly poison, for now that ye know 
hew much ye want and behold how 
much he possesses, ye too will 
strive to grow suddenly rich, and 
by Graft ye shall live—and perish. 

“The second gift is Graft’s own 
twin brother, and its name _ is 
Greed, though they say not so, but 
call it ‘Commercialism.’ Behold 
the Manila that is to-day, and re- 
member what it was yesterday. Can 
ye see the windows full of things, 
and not begin to covet?, Ye will 
think ye need and try to get, and 
ye cannot get without money, and 
money, ye now have come to know, 
is the fruit of Commercialism. Your 
cotton drawers and peace of mind 
will vanish away together, and ye 
shall have trousers and _ itching 
palms, and Greed shall become your 
Goddess. Now, when two men 
want what is only one, the weaker 
who wants it must perish, and fancy 
the issue that is to be when ye try 
to get what the White Man wants! 
Imagine, I say, a hundred years 
hence, and tell me, ye Yellow pig- 
mies, who do you think will the 
plutocrats be who monopolize Man- 
ila! Will it be Don Pepe or Senor 
Mora—or some New York or San 
Francisco John D. ’Feller, with a 
Billion Dollar Trust at his back, 
who will run the show in Manila? 

“The third of Lisonjero’s gifts is 
an assorted package containing Di- 
vorce and Pull, of which ye have 
done without but will come to need 
in the future, since the big New 
Man who has taken you in cannot 
get along without them. And say, 
if his sturdy Anglo-Saxon stuff is 
rotting away beneath them, what 
will your feverish yellow blood do 
when it learns to enjoy the fling 
and the flare of the freedom which 
is but license? When marriage 
among you becomes a joke—ye with 
your amorous tropical heat—and ye 
learn to ‘get there’ by back door 
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‘pull,, how long do ye dream that 
you'll be in it? 

I tell you, my little Yellow mates, 
the fight must go to the fittest, and 
every page of the world’s long tale 
tells the fact of the White Man’s 
fitness. So, go we must, since he 
now requires these far-away isles, 
which have been our own. The Ma- 
ori Browns and the Tasmanian 
Blacks and the virile Reds of their 
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cwn great land, have moved ahead 
and over the brink to make room 
for the All Compelling—so strike 
your tents and recall the prayers 
that the narrow padres taught you, 
for your doom is set, and ye also 
now must give way to the All-Com- 
pelling. And if ye wonder why this 
should be—ask the stars, and they 
may tell you. 
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On a country road in the Philippines pounding rice. 


(The author has given a clever parable of the future of the Filipino. 


He has written the views of many of 


the foremost thinkers of the 


world. The Editor of the Overland Monthly does not endorse these 


sentiments. 


The Philippines are to-day enjoying a better government 


than they have ever had and there i; less graft in the Philippines than 
in the United States and the people are far happier than our people 


at home.—Editorial notee.) 








CURIOUS HOUSES OF SAN FRANCISCO 





Old Landmarks of a Western Metropolis 


BY J. M. 


HE “Octagonal House,” the 
west corner of Gough and 
second one from the south- 
Union streets, is not only strange in 
appearance to many people, but it 
is attractive and artistic in finish. 
It fronts on Gough, and is numbered 
2618. It is one of the oldest houses 
in the city—aged just half a cen- 
tury, and looks as if it were recent- 
ly built. Its white walls, octagonal 
shape, and pretty yard attract the 
attention of the passers-by and glad- 
den the eyes of the lover of the 
beautiful in art. This “house with 
eight corners,” as some style it, was 
built in 1864 for Mrs. Harriet Sho- 
ber McElroy, who came to this city 
in 1849 from Lancaster, Pennsylva- 
nia. Here she lived for a third of a 
century, dying in 1899, aged eighty- 
five years. The house is now owned 
by A. P. Van Duzen, Esq., her son- 
in-law, and is occupied by Mr. F. 
Cavaganaroc and family . This is 
the first house of its kind built in 
San Francisco and the only one 
standing. An Eastern builder 
thought he saw a fortune in con- 
structing octagonal concret2 houses 
in San Francisco, and built five of 
them. The others were for John 
P. Bull, on Russian Hill; H. S. Fitch 
on Green near Jones street; another 
on Leavenworth in the same neigh- 
borhood, and the fifth on Harrison 
street, near the Second-street 
Bridge. All have disappeared, ex- 
cept the one on Gough and Union 
streets. This beautiful octagonal 
house is two stories in height, with 
an attic and an observatory. It has 
eight double windows on each floor, 
and the house being nearly round, 
each room is a “front room.” This 
gives the house the advantage of 
catching every breeze that is blow- 
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ing and plenty of sunshine and fresh 
air the entire day. Another advan- 
tage is that space is economized, in 
that the inner angles are cut off into 
clothes-closets, thus doing away 
with bureaus, etc. The angles being 
thus cut off, the interior of each 
room presents a square space— 
just like any ordinary house. Econ- 
omy of space is also made in the din- 
ing room and kitchen closets and 
pantries. The walls are three feet 
thick, and like the adobe of the 
Mexican, keeps out the cold of Win- 
ter and the heat of Summer. The 
round-top chimneys are also of con- 
crete. They.were originally built 
oi mortar and bricks, but as the 
earthquake shock of 1870 shattered 
one of them; they were subsequent- 
ly built of concrete. From the cu- 
pola, a grand and picturesque view 
is had of Angel Island, Alcatraz, 
the Golden Gate beyond, and of the 
great city, with its thousands of 
lights and the outlines of its dark 
buildings in the shadows. On 
moonlight nights the white glisten- 
ing walls of this octagonal building 
are seen to rise from the slope of 
the hill from amid a spot of green 
verdure like the “castle in the 
woods” of romance, or the burnished 
walls of the houses of the Moors 
on the vegas of Spain. The lot is 
artistically terraced, and is planted 
to pretty flowers and vines. A vine 
ot a peculiar variety forms a carpet- 
ing, and which may be lifted from 
the earth as a door-mat. It is not 
a native to California, but was im- 
ported from Italy by Mr. Cavaga- 
naroc, the present occupant of the 
premises. It is a species of creeper 
and in May blooms in purple flow- 
ers. It is believed that this is the 
only vine of its variety in the city. 
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The yard is finely shaded by three 
California oaks, which were on the 
premises before Mrs. McElroy built 
the house. The California oak ex- 
pends in breadth rather than grows 
in height, thus giving an umbra- 
geous shade, and it is cultivated for 
its comfort and use as well as its 
gracefulness and beauty. 

There is a queer-looking corru- 
gated iron building on the north- 
eastern corner of Jackson and San- 
some streets. Few people who en- 
ter the Postoffice from Sansome St. 
take notice of this red-painted, two- 
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bor. These rookeries are also of 
sheet-iron, brought around the Horn 
in sections. The tront and rear ends 
are round, giving the shanties the 
appearance of a river trading boat 
ot the early days. The upper stories 
are pierced with holes, which 
served the occupants as windows, 
which are now stuffed with cast-off 
clothing, boards and anything that 
may keep the wind out and the 
rain from drifting in. The walls are 
plastered with colored bills of 
quacks, fakers and variety shows. 
In the rear of the First Methodist 














The Octagonal House, Union and Gough Streets. 


story house. The iron was brought 
around the Horn in 1849 by Mr. W. 
K. Van Allen, and put up to serve 
as a store and hotel. The second 
story is liberally supplied with win- 
dows. At that time, this spot was 
part of the water-front, and _ the 
house was later used as a saloon and 
sailors’ boarding house. The up- 
per story is almost all windows. 
On the northwest corner of Jack- 
son and Sansome streets is a double 
framz shack, dilapidated, and even 
more queer-looking than its neigh- 


Episcopal Church building, on Pow- 
ell near Washington street, stands 
a plain little frame house, 25x40 feet 
in dimensions. The lumber and 
shingles were hand-sawed in the 
forests of Oregon, from which was 
constructed, early in 1849, the first 
Protestant Church building in San 
Francisco. The building is now used 
as a Sabbath school. Mr. John Tru- 
body, who built the first brick house 
in San Francisco, was also one of 
the builders of this house. 
Chinatown boasts the first stone- 
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“The Rookery,’’ Kearny and Broadway. 
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front house built in San Francisco. 
It is two stories, with narrow win- 
dows, green shutters and a dingy 
and time-worn appearance, and has 
a stone front. The house is of 
brick mostly. The granite was 
brought from China, and the house 
was built in 1851. It stands on the 
southwest corner of Washington 
street and Dunbar alley, east of 
Stockton. The front wall is three 
feet thick, the marble steps are well- 
worn and the tablet which marked it 
as the first stone-front house built 
in San Francisco, was removed a 
few years ago. 

Another building with an inter- 
esting history is the four-story 
stone structure on the northwest 
corner of Montgomery and Califor- 
nia street. It is the first stone house 
put up in San Francisco, and was 
built by John Parrott in 1852. The 
rock was quarried near Hong-Kong, 
China, and brought to San Fran- 
cisco in a sailing vessel. Each block 
was numbered and marked for its 
special position by the workmen in 
China, and they came in the vessel 
with the material. Chinese laborers 
carried the blocks from the landing 
to the building lot on bamboo poles 
and the blocks were hoisted upon the 
building by means of incline poles— 
the Chinese method of building 
houses. Chinese do not use lifts, 
stages, ropes or scaffolding. For 
years this building was used by 
the Wells, Fargo Express Co. 

The second house from the north- 
east corner of Mission and Dolores 
streets is one of the few landmarks 
of the early Mission Dolores period. 
It is a two-story frame, and was 
brought round the Horn in 1849, in 
sections, and built by Captain Chas. 
Brown, who sailed into San Fran- 
cisco Bay in 1829—one of the first 
few, if not the rst, American pio- 
neers to settle in California. The 
house is well preserved, and is sur- 
rounded by a pretty garden of rare 
and well-cultivated flowers. 

A; daughter of this ’2ger, Mrs. 
Mahon, and Dona Rosalia de Haro, 
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lived in the house. Captain Brown 
married a De Haro—a sister of the 
De Haro boys, who were murdered 
in Contra Costa County by Kit Kar- 
son. 

A queer looking rookery stands 
on the northeast corner of Broad- 
way and Kearny streets, and it also 
has a history. It is a picturesque 
ruin. The walls are splotched by 
the action of the rain and wind up- 
on the paint, which is now shown 
only in traces—like the fading 
beauty of a woman. The window 
panes are broken and the windows 
are stuffed with old clothes and 
barricaded with boards. The rook- 
ery is three stories in front and two 
stories in the rear, which backs up 
on the rocky slope of Telegraph Hill 
into which it is built. The entrance 
is through a wide, double oaken 
door on Broadway, over which is 
an alcove opening onto a ricketty 
platform extending from the sec- 
ond story. The materials for this 
house were brought around the 
Horn from New York, in 1848, and 
put up on the northwest corner of 
California and Sansome streets— 
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Powell streets. 
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A Corrugated Iron Building, Sansome and Jackson. 
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the site now occupied by the Bank 
of California building. This double 
frame structure was called the “Te- 
hama House,” and was one of the 
leading hotels of the town. It was 
moved to its present site to make 
room. for the Bank of California 
building. The projectors of this 
building were the first to utilize 
California stone in houses. Pre- 
viously the stone had been brought 
from China. The Bank of Califor- 
nia building is constructed of stone 
from Angel Island in San Francisco 
Bay. 

On the north side of California 
street, between Kearny and Dupont, 
- a one-story and a-half cottage mod- 
estly stands back a short distance 
from the street. It has a peaked 
roof, dormer windows, Nerman ga- 
ble, and is slightly disfigured by 
a mixture of American filigree ar- 
chitecture. It may be taken for a 
Breton peasant’s cottage or an 
American boarding house that has 
seen better days. The material was 
brought round the Horn in 1849, 
in sections. The cottage was known 
as the Pettit House,” and was con- 
ducted by Mrs. Pettit for several 
years. Some of the most prominent 
men of the early days boarded there. 
Like other pioneers, it has passed 
through many gradations and 
changes, and from its retired posi- 
tion on the slope of the hill, has 
seen the waters recede from Mont- 
gomery to its present boundaries, 
and the chaparral removed from the 
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hill’ to the west, now known as Nob 
Hill, and crowned with mansions 
of the rich. No doubt it seems 
strange to the people of these latter 
days why lumber and bricks were 
brought from New York and Phila- 
delphia for the construction of 
houses when we had forests of tim- 
ber at our doors, and plenty of earth 
for the manufacture of bricks. But, 
in those days, everyone went to 
the mines. They wanted to strike it 
rich, quick; and few mechanics 
could be had at $20 a day. 

There is little strange or peculiar 
about the County Jail building on 
Broadway, except its checkered his- 
tory. Originally it was a one-story 
structure, with a basement and a 
flat roof. In 1856 the Vigilantes 
took the assassins, Cora and Casey, 
from the basement, to which they 
had fled, and hanged them. The 
sheriff, who seemed to be _ their 
friend, posted a detachment of 
armed men upon the flat roof, but 
the Vigilantes trained a cannon up- 
on the door, and it was opened at 
once. Casey, an ex-convict, had as- 
sassinated James King, editor of the 
Evening Bulletin, and Cora, a gam- 
bler, had assassinated William Rich- 
ardson, the United States Marshal. 
The steps leading up to the jail door 


had a history also. The timbers 


had served as a gallows, upon which 
was hanged a Russian on Russian 
Hill, the first legal hanging in the 
city. 
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BY CAVID E. GORDON 


RINITY was one of the origi- 
nal counties of California, and 
reached almost from the Sac- 

ramento river on the east to the 
Pacific Ocean. Humboldt County, 
save that portion of it acquired by 
the dismemberment of Klamath 
County in 1874, was detached from 
Trinity County by an act of the Leg- 
islature of 1852-53. Trinity may safe- 
ly be listed as among the most ex- 
clusively mining counties. 

The first newspaper published in 
Weaverville, always the county- 
seat, was the Trinity Times. Its 
publication was commenced in the 
autumn of 1854, and Edwin A. 
Rowe, local representative of the 
Pacific Express Company, was the 
proprietor. The editors were, suc- 
cessively, Rowe, Dr. Edward Trask, 
and Captain John C. Crowninshield, 
aud the mechanical department was 
always under charge of John J. Con- 
way. The latter succeeded to the 
ownership in 1856, Mr. Rowe re- 
ceiving the appointment of deputy 
State Treasurer under Dr, Henry 
Bates, the Know Nothing treasurer 
elect. The Times was the organ 
of the Know Nothing party in 1854, 
and the successful county  candi- 
dates were almost. exclusively of 
that party. When Cowmy assumed 
the management of the paper he 
called to his aid in editorial work 
Colonel J. G. Howard, an attorney 
who had recently located in the 
town. Under Cowmy’s manageirent 
the Times espoused the Democratic 
cause, and afted a devious existence 
of about a year in his hands it suc- 
cumbed, anathematizing the County 
Democracy for the indifferent sup- 
port they had extended. The plant 
was purchased by Seaman & Gor- 
don, publishers of the Journal, and 





a little later Cowmy tranferred his 
services to the printing room of the 
Shasta Courrier. After the death of 
General S. H. Dosh, founder of that 
paper, he became owner and pub- 
lisher of the now venerable journal. 
The publication of the Weaver- 
ville Democrat was commenced just 
prior to the Gubernatorial campaign 
of 1854, Henry J. Howe and M. T. 
Crawford becoming the venturesome 
sponsors. Howe, a young attorney, 
was editor, and Crawford his me- 
chanical helper. The paper was 
started as a Democratic organ to 
combat the Know Nothing Times, 
though at heart, editor Howe was 
a Republican. But it accomplished 
the purpose of rendering the cam- 
paign a very lively and aggressive 
one. The paper was not popular, 
and having failed in accomplish- 
ment of its intended mission, was 
sold to Seaman & Gordon, after a 
somewhat stormy existence of little 
more than half a year. After a few 
years’ residence Howe removed to 
San Francisco, where he attained 
notable standing as an attorney. 
He has rested at Lone Mountain 
many years. Crawford remained, 
without any fixed purpose at heart. 
He, too, sleeps the last sleep in 
Weaverville’s hillside cemetery. 
The Trinity Journal was estab- 
lished by Henry J. Seaman and Da- 
vid E. Gordon, as successors to the 
Weaverville Democrat, on the 16th 
day of January, 1856. Politically, 
it occupied an independent position, 
though both publishers were among 
the early Republicans and both voted 
for John C. Fremont for President 
in the election of that year. The 
senior partner had been elected 
County Clerk two years previously, 
and being a pioneer of the county, 
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and one of its most highly esteemed 
and popular citizens, the paper soon 
boasted a more liberal patronage 
than had been accorded either of its 
predecessors. He assumed editorial 
control, and his partner, a practical 
New York printer, looked after its 
typographical welfare. 

Comparison of the Trinity County 
of 1856 and of to-day would neces- 
sarily be a strained attempt. The 
vote at the Presidential election that 
year was the largest ever polled in 
the county. The candidates were 
Fremont, Fillmore and Buchanan, 
the latter leading by an overwhelm- 
ing plurality, and the first-named 
receiving the smallest vote. But 
there was no registry law in those 
days, and everybody but “John 
Chinaman” voted. He simply paid 
$4 a month for the privilege of dig- 
ging gold. At that early day it 
was deemed a safe estimate that one- 
third the foreign vote polled was 
thrown by unnaturalized residents. 

Before the close of the first vol- 
ume, Mr. Seaman sold his interest 
to Edward J. Curtis, he having de- 
termined to return to the East at the 
expiration of his official term in 
1857. Curtis & Gordon continued 
the Journal in its former independent 
course. Curtis was a lawyer and 
a gentleman of acknowledged abil- 
ity. He had represented Siskiyou 
County in the last session of the 
Legislature, and was not unfamiliar 
with editorial work. Social in dis- 
position and unusually public spirit- 
ed, community appreciation attend- 
ed his editorial efforts. But with- 
in a year it became necessary for 
him to retire from the paper as the 
result of a former business entan- 
glement in his old home. His in- 
terest was purchased by his partner, 
who remained sole proprietor to the 
end of the 13th year and volume of 
the Journal’s existence. During a 
portion of 1858 the publisher called 
Calvin B. McDonald to the editor- 
ial position, which he filled with 
characteristic ability. Mr. Mc- 
Donald was brilliant, yet erratic, 
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restless and over-exacting. He fin- 
ally went to the Yreka Union, with 
with which he remained only a 
few months. During many follow- 
ing years he did service on San 
Francisco and Oakland journals, and 
I believe until summoned by death. 
His wife, formerly Estelle Potter, 
the actress, preceded him to final 
rest. 

With the commencement of the 
14th volume, 1869, Mr. Gordon sold 
the Journal to Edwin P. Lovejoy, 
son of the noted citizen of Illinois, 
who fell a martyr to  pro-slavery 
hate. He was an ardent Republican, 
an attorney of more than usual abil- 
ity, and a forcible writer. Lovejoy 
in turn sold a half interest to Julius 
Andrews, who had been connected 
with the mechanical department of 
the paper. Within a year Andrews 
retired, and Jacob R. Felter, son of 
ex-Judge A. J. Felter, secured a one- 
third interest. He, with his parents 
and sister, are now residents of San 
3ernardino City. Felter retired from 
the Journal late in 1873, and C. W. 
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Craig, a printer-graduate of the of- 
fice, succeeded to a half-interest in 
the paper. The firm of Lovejoy & 
Craig was dissolved in 1877 by the 
retirement of the former, who soon 
after became a resident of Nevada 
State, where he died many years 
ago, leaving a widow, who, I believe, 
is now a resident of San Francisco. 
Mr. Craig continued the publication 
of the paper until 1887, when he 
sold to Blake & Given. Later Given 
retired, and the publication was con- 
tinued by Blake, Bremer & Shurt- 
leff. The latter died untimely sev- 
eral years ago, and Blake & Bremer 
are present publishers of the Jour- 
nal, now in its 49th year. 

In closing this reference to the 
now fourth, I think, oldest rural 
newspaper in California, it is only 
justice to Henry J. Seaman, the sen- 
ior founder of the papez, to place on 
record a brief tribute to the real and 
always acknowledged worth of the 
pioneer citizen. A nearer nature’s 
nobleman is seldom encountered in 
the journey of life. In behalf of the 
right he was fearless alike with 
voice and pen. As citizen, friend 
or adviser, he was always the same, 
and no resident of old Trinity was 
ever parted companionship with 
more reluctantly. In his almost 
boyhood days he had been received 
with open hands to the companion- 
ship of such sterling early pioneers 
as General James W. Denver, Wil- 
liam M. Lowe, Judge J. S. Pitzer, 
Hon. Edward Neblett, Judge Wm. 
FP. Daingerfield, Dr. Edward Trask, 
Captain I. G. Messec, Hon. J. F. 
Chellis, Hon. John C. Burch, and 
scores of other seniors in age who 
looked upon him with almost father- 
ly affection. I can write with truth 
that when he said good-bye to Trin- 
ity County there was not one left 
to take his place in the hearts of no- 
ble pioneers who had been his com- 
panions almost from the admission 
of the State. He returned to the 


East in 1857, was married to Miss 
Maria Luckewbach of Bethlehem, 
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Penn., returned to Weaverville in 
1858, accompanied by his wife, wid- 
owed mother and sister, the latter 
now the widow of John A. Watson, 
a pioneer of Trinity County, and re- 
siding in San Francisco. He en- 
gaged in business in Weaverville 
until 1860, when he returned to the 
Pennsylvania home. There he was 
restrained from taking up arms in 
his country’s behalf until General 
Lee turned his armed hosts in the 
direction of the National Capital. 
Then restraint became unbearable. 
He shouldered a musket and joined 
the patriotic host that was rushing 
to the standard of the Union. A few 
years later came the summons of 
the death angel, and the noble soul 
that had occupied such a high place 
in the realm of true manhood went 
out to its maker. The widow of 
many years followed less than a 
twelvemonth ago. An only son, a 
second father in all the attributes of 
exalted manhood, now occupies a 
high business position in an Eastern 
city. 











TAKING THE CENSUS IN ALASKA 
A True Story by a Practical Man 





BY GUY N. SfOCKLAGER; CENSUS TAKER 


RECEIVED instructions from 

Hon. Sam C. Dunham, special 

agent of the 12th Census of 
Northern Alaska, to meet him at 
Golofnin Bay by December 15, 1899, 
where: I was to receive my appoint- 
ment as Special Agent. 

I arrived at Nome October Ist, 
having spent the three months prior 
to this with the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, working along the coast 
from the mouth of the -Yukon up 
towards Norton Sound. 

It is needless to say I looked for- 
ward to my winter’s work with a 
good deal of anxiety. The idea of 
being on the trail all winter was 
not a very pleasant one, but the $16 
per day overcame the disagreeable 
features. 

I decided to remain in Nome until 
snow fall and go overland to Golof- 
nin. At that time dogs were selling 
from $75 to $100 apiece at Nome, 
and I decided to wait until I reached 
the lower country, where I would 
be able to purchase dogs much 
cheaper. 

I wanted to find a party going 
down the coast that I could join. 
There was a reported strike at Nor- 
ton Bay, and I soon found a couple 
of boys with a dog team, who were 
going on the 8th of November, and 
by furnishing a supply of grub, made 
arrangements to join them. 

Although I had a great many 
harder trips during the winter, I 
will never forget this first one. We 
had the worst time of the year for 
travel. The sea was not frozen, 
and we had to go by way of the 
hills. Early in the season the 
rivers are treacherous, and on top 
of the mountains we found very 
little snow—the strong winds leav- 


ing them bare in most places. Our 
team was the first down the coast, 
and we were compelled to break 
trail. Any one who has ever done 
this can realize what we had to 
undergo, considering the fact that 
we had over 600 pounds on our sled. 

Between Nome and _ Golofnin 
Bay there are five portages, and at 
each portage we were forced to make 
two or three trips to get our outfit 
on top of the mountains; but going 
down the other side on one trip was 
generally all we wanted, as in nine 
cases out of ten we would land in 
a bunch of willows at the bottom, 
sled overturned, dogs fighting, and 
the other two boys swearing. After 
straightening things out, we had 
to hunt a place to camp, before dark 
—generally in the dark. On find- 
ing a _ suitable place, hungry and 
tired, we commenced fixing up for 
the night. The tent had to be put 
up, some drift wood picked out of 
the snow, dogs chained, the “big 
feed,” and then to sleep and dreams 
of home. 

We were two weeks going to Gol- 
ofnin Bay (90 miles) and it was 
about the same thing every day. | 
have made the same trip by the sea 
in two days. On arriving at Golof- 
nin Bay I secured a good dog team 
(not much cheaper than I could 
have bought it at Nome), and was 
ready for work when Mr. Dunham 
came through from St. Michael and 
gave me my appointment. The Gov- 
ernment allowed for an interpreter, 
and I secured the services of an Es- 
kimo boy at “Dexter’s,” and decided 
to take the census of the Eskimos 
first and the whites later. 

My district comprised the terri- 
tory from Norton Bay up to Top- 
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spondent stands 


Kok and Golofnin Bay and its trib- 
utaries, a district about 100 miles 
square. Too much cannot be said 
in favor of the Eskimos. With all 
due respect to my white brothers, 
I must say that I received better 


treatment from the natives ; although’ 


it is true I met the rougher type of 
the whites. A great many foreign- 
ers were dull of comprehension and 
very contentious—quite often I was 
compelled to ask numerous ques- 
tions. I have been told to go to 
h and ordered to get out. But on 
showing the circular containing the 
penalty for refusing to give infor- 
mation, I would generally get all 
the information required. I had 
to contend with this among the 
more ignorant class only, but not 
among the real miners, as they could 
not do too much for me. 

I found the Eskimos in a fairly 
prosperous condition. They have 





comfortable houses, built of logs, 
and completely covered by turf, al- 
most air-tight and-very warm. The 
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logs used for making these “Igloos” 
or huts are picked up on the beach, 
having drifted down from the Yu- 
kon River. A gut apron in the cen- 
ter of the roof forms the only means 
of light, and serves the same purpose 
as the windows in our own homes. 
A long, narrow tunnel leading from 
a door exposed on the outside to 
the hut proper prevents the cold air 
from entering these huts. The av- 
erage house on the coast is about 
12 by 14 on the inside, but those in 
the interior (as on Fish _ River, 
where the timber is abundant) are 
much larger; some being as large 
as 16 by 30. There are generally 
from five to six huts in a village, 
and sometimes as many as five fam- 
ilies living in one hut. These huts 
are only inhabited in the severe 
months of the winter. During the 
milder season, as in early spring, 
the natives are to be found camped 
on the coast in tents, where they 
earn their livelihood hunting seals, 
walrus, and fishing for the spring 
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salmon, which frequents the rivers 
and streams of Northern Alaska. 
These fish are dried in the sun and 
air for winter food. 

The seal hunt furnishes a large 
supply of oils and skins, used for 
making boats. There are called 
“kiaks,’ a canoe used for hunting. 
The skins are also used for winter 
clothing. The walrus yields them 
ivory, which is used for making 
sleigh shoes and tools for cutting 
holes in the ice. Formerly this ivory 
was of great use to them (before the 
rifle and ammunition were brought 
into the country by the whites) for 
making spear-heads, arrow-heads, 
and other weapons. - 

Since the great influx of miners, 
the native has turned his _ skill 
towards carving this ivory into va- 
rious designs, sold as curios, and 
are very much in demand. All this 


carving is done with a pen knife 
and a three-cornered file. 


The hide 
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of the walrus is used for making 
skin boats, “Omeaks,” and for mak- 
ing skin ropes and for soling boots 
(Muk-luks.) These “Omeaks” are 
large boats, averaging 22 feet in 
length and 6 feet in breadth. They 
are used for conveying families, fish- 
ing and hunting, going from one vil- 
lage to another, and for traveling 
around the coast on trading excur- 
sions among the tribes. They are 
generally paddled, but when a fair 
wind presents itself, a large square 
sail is set. These natives never go 
far at sea, always keeping the land 
in view. On their trading excur- 
sions they exchange sea fox, land 
otter, beaver skins and other valu- 
able furs with the natives, who come 
over from Siberia, King and Dio- 
mede* Islands, for chuck-chee, deer 
skins and sinew. These deer skins 
are used for winter clothing, the 
women making them into a garment 
called “Parka,” and for winter 
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boots. The sinew is used for sew- 
ings boots, articles of clothing and 
skin boats. 

The natives are very intelligent, 
resembling the Japanese in many 
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great help to the men in cleaning 
fish, skinning animals, tanning 
skins, making boats and fishing. 
During the winter months the 
women fish with rod and line for 
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particulars. They are very clever 
in the manipulation of tools, nearly 
all of them having a good idea of the 
carpenter trade and other mechani- 
cal industries. The women are dex- 
terous with the needle, and are a 








small fish known as “tom-cod,” 
which prove a great item of food 
during the winter, when the princi- 
pal food is raw, frozen fish, dried 
salmon, grouse, rabbit, fox and seal 
meat and oil forming the menu. In 
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the summer months they have luxu- 
ries, such as wild geese, ducks and 
swans. 

Among themselves the Eskimos 
are known by one name, generally 
indicative of some feature of nature 
(river, hill or rock), or by some 
part of the body (mouth, head or 
arm). It is impossible, as they have 
no conception of time or date, to as- 
certain their exact age. There are 
a great many traditions handed 
down by their ancestors, and from 
these traditions it is shown that 
they were once a warlike people. 

They are very kind and peaceable, 
with cheerful contentment, with a 
certain contagious light-hearted- 
ness that is impossible to resist. It 
is strange to be in a country where 
men are poor in common—but rone 
destitute—poor they certainly are 
by any standard of the white man’s 
complex life. Their life is a hand- 
to-mouth existence; with a likeli- 
hood of enough to eat and wear. 
Without improvidence, they are 
without the sense of care, apparent- 








ly having no anxious thought of 


what they shall eat or drink or 
wherewith they shall be clothed. 
It is difficult to draw them out to 
talk about their beliefs. I learned 
that they believe in an overruling 
Providence and in a future life, and 
in rewards and punishments meted 
out according to deeds done in the 
body. A good Eskimo, when he 
dies, goes down to regions that are 
warm, and the bad to trackless 
white deserts of ice that are always 
cold. 

After completing the census of the 
Eskimos, I started in with the 
whites. The chief difficulty I had 
to contend with was in getting the 
men on the trail. As a rule they are 
not in the best of humor and hate 
to be delayed on any account; in 
fact, unless you are personally ac- 
quainted, they seldom speak. At 
first this struck me as very strange, 
but it is true. This is mostly on 
the well-traveled trails ; for on meet- 
ing them off the trail, in the hills, 
they are very glad to stop and ask 
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the news and console one another 
with a few choice words about the 
country, trail and everything in 
general. This is the worst country 
in the world for downright swearing. 
It reminds, me of a big, good-natured 
Dutchman I met during the winter, 
who claimed he could “mush” all 
winter and not swear. It is needless 
to say he was not believed. One day 
I had the pleasure of traveling with 
him from “Council City” to “White 
Mountain.” We had gone about five 
miles when I heard a few familiar 
words, and at once called him down 
about the statement he had made. 
He was equal to the occasion, and 
explained to me that he was not 
swearing, as he had given each dog 
a name—the names and numbers of 
dogs being such he could give vent 
to his feelings without borrowing 
any words. 

About two weeks after this he 
was instrumental in saving my life, 
and although, at that time, I was 
hardly in a condition to pay much 





attention to his exact words, I know 
they were the sweetest I ever heard. 
It came about in this way. I left 
White Mountain with my dog team 
about noon and started for “Dex- 
ter’s” (about 20 miles). My Eski- 
mo had gone to a village and was to 
meet me at Dexter’s. I was alone. 
I had reached the ice on Golofnin 
Bay, when I noticed it was suddenly 
getting darker. I then felt a quick 
breath of wind, the usual forerunner 
of astorm, and I knew that immedi- 
ately there would be a fresh whirl 
of snow and that the trail would be 
completely covered. I drove my 
dog team as fast as possible, trusting 
to their taking me straight to Dex-_ 
ter’s, as they can follow a trail when 
a man can see no sign of it. The 
storm came up with amazing quick- 
ness; the strong wind whirling the 
loose snow in blinding eddies, near- 
ly taking my breath away. It was 
getting so bad that it was all the 
dogs could do to move along. I 
only had a drill “Parka” on, and 
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was getting cold, so stopped the 
team to put on my reindeer “Parka,” 
but to my horror found I had lost 
it from the sled. The first move 
was to look back over the trail, and 
although by this time I could only 
see a short distance, thought I saw 
a dark spot a few yards away. I 
realized that the loss of the “Parka” 
might mean freezing to death; so 
left the dogs standing and started 
back for it. The wind was so strong 
I hardly could hold my feet, but at 
least reached the dark spot I had 
seen and found it was the “Parka.” I 
put it on and turned to go back to 
the sled, but could see only the rush- 
ing cloud of snow. I could see noth- 
ing, but staggered on where I be- 


lieved I had left my sled. There 
was no sign of it. I kept walking, 
perhaps in a circle, and _ getting 


weaker and weaker. I knew, if I 


stopped, I would freeze; so on I 
toiled, each step more difficult than 
I finally could get no far- 


the last. 


Steamboating on the Yukon. 
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ther, and with a feeling of utter 
helplessness, I sank down on one 
knee. I felt that I must not give 
up and made one more attempt. 
The snow cut my face like a knife. 
I brushed the flakes from my eyes 
and took a long look in every direc- 
tion, but it was as dark as night. 
This was not the night’s blackness, 
but a dense gray atmosphere. I 
staggered on a few steps farther, fin- 
ally giving up all hope, and fell full 
length, face down, in the snow. I 
thought I heard the faint sound of 
a bell. I raised myself on one arm 
and listened. I could hear it plainer 
now and then knew it was no dream. 
I was filled with hope, knowing 
that a dog team must be near, and 
with an amount of energy I did not 
think myself capable of, shouted and 
drew myself towards the sound. The 
struggle was too great, and I fell 
and knew no more. After that, the 
first thing I realized was feeling 
some one rubbing me, and on open- 
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ing my eyes, I saw the Dutchman’s 
jolly face. He was holding a bottle 
of whiskey in one hand and rub- 
bing me with the other. When he 
saw me open my eyes his words 
were: “We will soon be there.” In 
about ten minutes we drove into 
Dexter’s Station, where I was laid 
up for about two weeks. My dog 
team had arrived at Dexter’s nearly 
an hour before we did. It happened 
that I had fallen only a few feet 
from the trail or I would never have 
been discovered. 

Many times I have lost the trail, 
and, night coming on, have trusted 
to the dogs to take me to a village 
or house. They seldom fail, if they 
have once been there. I have trav- 
eled with reindeer and dogs, and for 
coast traveling prefer the dogs, al- 
though for interior travel the deer 
are far better. You do not have to 
carry feed for the reindeer, as they 
paw the snow and melt it with their 
breath until they get down to the 
moss (called reindeer moss). This 
moss is white in color, and it is pos- 
sible for reindeer to live on it for 
days. It is wonderful how sure- 
footed the deer are going over the 
land and mountains, but the dogs 
have the advantage on the ice. 

I met all sorts and conditions of 
men, lawyers, doctors, sailors, zam- 
blers, in fact, men of every class and 
occupation. In Alaska all are equal, 
as far as social standing is con- 
cerned. I have seen lawyers and 
doctors, with plain, uneducated 
miners as partners, and in many 
cases the rough would outshine the 
polished when it came to a show- 
down or to = real test of honesty 
and manhood. You could not dis- 
tinguish by the dress or appearance. 

One evening, driving along about 
dark looking for a place to camp for 
the night, my Eskimo saw a cabin 
in some spruce timber a short dis- 
tance off the road. This was un- 
looked for and a pleasant sight; I 
knew no one living in that neigh- 
borhood, and I was glad of a good 
place to sleep. The owner came 
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out as we drove up, and told us to 
fix up the dogs and come in, calling 
to some one in the cabin in Eskimo 
to get the fire ready and put some 
tea on. So on going into the cabin 
I was not surprised to see an Eski- 
mo girl, and remember having seen 
her earlier in the winter at a village 
called Ik-Nik-Tuck. By this time 
I could speak the Eskimo language, 
and when the owner stepped out to 
get some wood I asked her what she 
was doing there. -She answered that 
she was married to Billy (my host) 
that he had given her people some 
grub and she had gone with him. 
After supper we took our pipes and 
sat down for a chat. I found him 
well educated and a good conversa- 
tionalist. I was the first white man 
he had seen for over two months, 
and he was much interested in all 
the news. It was late before we 
retired, and I decided to postpone 
taking his census until the next 
morning. In the morning I took 
his census, and you can judge of my 
surprise when, on asking him the 
question: “What is your occupation 
in the States?” he answered “Min- 
ister.” I merely relate this to show 
how people fall from grace in this 
country. I have heard since that 
he had struck a rich claim, and I 
have often wondered if he went back 
to his former occupation. It was 
right after this trip that I “queered” 
myself with the Missionary at Golof- 
nin Bay and consequently missed 
many a good dinner at the Mis- 
sion. I reached the Mission one 
Sunday afternoon, and he invited 
me to attend church. He had only 
been in charge of the place a little 
over a year, and used an interpreter 
in preaching to the Eskimos. The 
policy of the former Missionary had 
been to allow some of the old men 
to pray, and the present one fol- 
lowed his example, although he 
could not understand what they 
were talking about. He called on 
an old man who at once responded. 
I learned afterward that a white 
man had stolen one of his dogs and 
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that dog and prayer was the cause 
of my hard luck. I followed in a 
listless manner the burden of his 
oratory. This consisted in asking 
for things he wanted, until I noticed 
he was getting excited. By this 
time I was a little amused and in- 
terested myself, and was all atten- 
tion. He touched the subject next 
to his heart in about these words. 
“T hope the next time the damned 
white man comes over the ice, on the 
bay, the ice will break and drown 
him!” Just as he got this out of 
his mouth, the Missionary said 
“Amen.” I know the good Lord 
has forgiven me for breaking out in 
a laugh that I could not control. I 
left the church, and have not seen 
the Missionary since. 

I had several amusing experiences 
with some of the “squaw men” 
(men living with Eskimo women) 
who were ail afraid I would put them 
down as man and wife. I was un- 
certain for a time how to put them 
down. My census sheets specified 
that I should give the relations of 
parties living in the same house. 
On asking the Eskimo woman her 
relation to the man, she would, of 
course, say she was his wife, and 
by their custom she was, but as 
they were not legally married, I 
compromised and put her down as 
housekeeper. An old-timer, or ‘sour, 
dough,” living up Fish river with a 
squaw, got riled at me one dav :-.: 
I had quite a time to pacify him. 1 
was only teasing him, and told hini 
I would have to put them down as 
man and wife. His conception ~ 
the census was that it would go en 
record, so that any one would see 
it, and as he had a wife in the 
States, he told me that if I put him 
down as man and wife he would 
bore me full of holes. Seeing he was 
in earnest I told him I was only 
joking, and a pull at the bottle, 
which I generally had with me, did 
the rest. 

During the months of March and 
April I was kept very busy taking 
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the census of the people coming over 
the ice and snow from Dawson 
(over 1600 miles). The trail passed 
Dexter’s Station, so I was able to 
catch most of them by waiting there. 
By the latter part of April I had 
nearly completed my work, when I 
received a note from Mr. Becker, 
the agent from Top-Kok to Port 
Clarence, that he was behind in his 
work, and if possible, to come and 
help him before the ice went out. 
I at once left for Nome, and, on con- 
sulting with him, started for Port 
Clarence, taking the names from 
Perry River to that place, and I was 
able to finish and get back to Nome 
two days before the ice went out. 

We were instructed to send in re- 
ports on the mineral resources of 
our respective districts, and I was 
thus enabled to get a pretty good 
idea of the mining of my district, 
as well as that along the coast as 
far as Port Clarence. 

Why any one should get discour- 
aged with this section, from a min- 
ing standpoint, I can’t see. It is 
in its infancy. I won’t go into de- 
tail, but glancing at the large area 
and the opportunities and _ possi- 
bilities it presents, you will find it is 
a country embracing 20,000 square 
miles of area within which gold has 
been found, in placer and quartz for- 
mation, wherever the prospector has 
struck a pick or dug a hole. A coun- 
try of which the 300 miles of shore 
line is almost entirely composed of 
auriferous sand and quartz ledges. 

Start at Port Clarence—from 
there through the rich Simiock, 
Cripple, Perry, Snake, Nome, Eldo- 
raul and Solomon Rivers, through 
the rich Top-Kok district, and up 
and through the Fish and Newkluk 
Rivers and their tributaries, includ- 
ing Oplin, with its 1,000 feet of pay 
streak, and crossing the divide to 
the Pelican River and its branches 
and reaching to the Koogaron with 
its 30 miles square, and the Blue- 
stone with its mines of unequaled 
richness back to the starting point. 
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Consider this large area and then 
consider the amount of work that 
has been done. 

Regarding the quartz claims and 
prospects of this section, I will state 
that they are extensive and rich, and 
many claims have been located on 
the ledges that will undoubtedly 
pay. Assays from practical tests 
are found running from $4 to $500 a 
ton of the milling ore. On some of 
these properties owners are prepar- 
ing to cut tunnels and ascertain their 
richness and extent. It is impossi- 
ble at the present time to give an 
authentic estimate of the value of 
any one of these properties. The 
appearance of all of them being ex- 
ceedingly encouraging. 


An encouraging feature of the 


quartz mining of the Golofnin Bay 


Dog team at rest. 
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and Fish River section is the fact 
that about 17 years ago an extensive 
silver mine was opened about 45 
miles up Fish River that proved 
very rich; but owing to the expense 
and inconvenience, and I may add 
the impossibility, at that time, of 
conveying goods across the country, 
it was abandoned, until more favor- 
able opportunities were presented. 
The mine was discovered about 25 
years ago through the agency of 
some natives, who brought some of 
the ore to the coast, where it fell 
into the hands of Captain Smith, at 
that time connected with the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company. The 
natives used this ore, which con- 
tained a sufficient amount of lead, 


to make bullets. 











SUCCESS AND THE SCHOOL-MASTER 





BY AUSTIN 


child is not merely a playing ani- 

mal, and it may be stated with 
equal justification that he is by no 
means solely a working animal. 

The requirements of our modern 
life press hardly enough upon all of 
us, and it is a question whether they 
are not beginning to press too hard- 
ly upon our children. For, after 
all, youth should be the period of 
lightheartedness and comparative ir- 
1esponsibility and to load down the 
hearts and minds of infants with 
the cares of the future does not ap- 
pear likely either to increase the 
gaiety of nations or contribute to 
the real capacity of the children. 

There are very few parents who 
would not assent at once to this 
statement, but they would begin to 
lay the fault of such over-pressure 
as there may be at the door of the 
schoolmaster. The latter, poor fel- 
low, would be only too glad to ease 
up the horrid gait at which he is 
compelied to travel, but there press 
behind him the university, the pro- 
fessional schools and the business 
men who clamor more and more 
loudly for more thoroughly prepared 
material, making insistent demands 
which must be satisfied. 

So the overloading proceeds, each 
party throwing off the responsibil- 
ity, and the child bearing the strain 
in the name of the future, and under 
the fascinating sign of intellectual 
progress. 

It would not matter so much if 
the load fell on the right shoulders. 
There are some children whom it is 
impossible to overload with work. 
All the colleges and all the univer- 
sities, professional schools, offices, 
and Government departments com- 
bined could not hurry them one 
particle. They go on their way do- 
ing the respectable amount, and no 


ie is generally agreed that the 
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more, and very frequently, indeed, 
performing a minimum, yet, mira- 
bile dictu, in the long run, winning 
a large proportion of the prizes of 
life, occupying the prominent posi- 
tions and emerging from obscurity 
to distinction. You cannot over- 
work children like this, they are a 
law to themselves, they have adopt- 
ed the advice of the father of Fora 
Gordyeef and put the schoolmaster 
in his place. 

But what about the little, consci- 
entious youngsters who implicitly 
believe all the law and the prophets, 
whose ambition has been stimulated 
at home, and to whom the words 
of the schoolmaster are as goads? 
These are the real sufferers. It is 
upon their little backs that the bur- 
den falls; they are the slaves of 
the curriculum and the curriculum 
cannot be said, as a rule, to do very 
well by them. It is not from these 
that the ranks of the successful are 
generally recruited, the readiest to 
adopt the school methods, they pro- 
gress most rapidly, apparently, but 
find success only in the school work 
—they are the future pedagogues, 
the drivers of the curriculum. 

But as an educational system can- 
not really be designed for the manu- 
facture of teachers and professors, 
there does not appear to be any par- 
ticular reason why all children 
should be subjected to a routine 
particularly adapted to that end. 

The modern competition pro- 
duced by overcrowding in the pro- 
fessions and the higher trades is 
the main cause of the undue educa- 
tional exploitation of childhood. 
Competition has a_ psychological 
effect upon those not immediately 
and definitely concerned in it. An 
example of this may be seen in the 
case of a crowd pushing through a 
narrow passage. There is every 
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reason to believe that the crowd will 
force its way through in time, and 
it is foolish on the part of the hind- 
most, at all events, to struggle, 
since they cannot make their way 
anywhere near the entrance to the 
passage. Still, a feeling of anxiety 
and nervousness reaches to the 
outermost fringe of the crowd, a 
nervousness which is marked by 
wild and futile rushes and an impa- 
tient stamping and fretting. 

The struggle for existence im- 
posed by modern competition has 
very much the same effect upon 


education. The battle is scented 
from afar, and there is an eager 
and _ frequently mere _ nervous 


bustling about in the schools and 
colleges. The schoolmasters anx- 
iously reassure the business men, 
and that final resort of the peda- 
gogue, the competitive examina- 
tion, is employed as an unfailing 
means of selection. 

Now, as a matter of fact, it is 
not what the boy learns at school 
which determines his chances of 
success in life, or which even de- 
termines his usefulness as an active 
agent under present social condi- 
tions. This is continually shown. 
The success of the uneducated is 
almost a stock joke, and the com- 
parative failure of the college man 
has come to be a commonplace. 
However, this sneer at the chances 
of the college man is an absurd ex- 
aggeration, for as a matter of fact, 
he is improving his standing and 
his. chances of success every day. 

This latter condition of affairs 
has arisen, it will be observed, 
chiefly, since the introduction of 
athletics and physical culture in 
other universities. But it will be 
noticed that even while our colleges 
are turning out their thousands and 
tens of thousands of stalwart young 
men, these latter do not by any 
means possess a monopoly of suc- 
cess in life, for the comparatively 
untrained and uneducated still fre- 
quently display such qualities as 
to enable them to give their uni- 
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versity-bred competitors all the 
advantages of education and_ still 
beat them. 

Overwork in school cannot in- 
crease the number of effectives; it 
does not make for success, and its 
foolishness and criminality, even, 
become apparent when the individ- 
ual victims are considered. 

It is very questionable whether 
the boy who works very hard at 
school is to be commended; that is, 
as far as his future is concerned. 
Now and again, it is true, that one 
meets with a youth of fine physical 
powers who is possessed of great 
intellectual vigor, who is insatiate 
in the matter of bodily exercise 
and no less so in his cravings for 
mental labor. Such a boy is a born 
leader, and provided that his moral 
qualities are, as they are likely to 
be, of the same grade as his physi- 
cal and mental equipment, he will 
go far and accomplish much. It 
will be seen that there is no need 
to overdrive this boy; in fact, you 
could not; he would not let you. He 
will not work when his brain is tired 
any more than he will continue to 
run after he is thoroughly winded. 

In such cases it is very evident 
that the efforts of the schoolmaster 
are very nearly wasted. If he can- 
not raise the standard very much 


~for the healthy boy, he certainly 


cannot force the weaker any further. 
But curiously enough, the weaker 
child responds with the greater 
readiness to the stimulus of the 
teacher. He forces himself through 
the school course, takes the col- 
lege course, goes out into the world 
and does not succeed. 

Why? Chiefly because he is phy- 
sically unfitted for success. Suc- 
cess nowadays, when everybody 
has practically sufficient education 
for their necessities, demands, first 
of all, a robust physique, a physical 
system which can endure labor 
without nervous reaction. This all 
the teachers in the world cannot 
give. 

The boy who has not a sound, 

















strong body may save himself much 
unhappiness if he limits his ambi- 
tions accordingly. He is doomed by 
nature to a comparatively insignifi- 
cant role, but by no means, on that 
account, to an unhappy one. Dis- 
tinction he may not win in the 
field of active competitive endeavor 
in the face of his fellow-men, but 
that should hurt his feelings no 
more than the fact that he is not 
eligible for membership in the col- 
lege football team. 

Many examples to the contrary 
of all this may be given, but gen- 
erally speaking, it will be found that 
one circumstance, and that a most 
important one, differentiates them 
from the rule as stated. 

We have been considering the 
case of boys who have their own 
way to make in the world, who are 
actually without means of support 
other than they can obtain by their 
own unaided exertions. 

It will be seen that the majority 
of instances in which physically 
weak men have achieved great prac- 
tical results show these men to 
have been endowed with sufficient 
private means to enable them to 
live in a healthy, if somewhat nar- 
now fashion. Of this type Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer was a conspicuous ex- 
ample. It is impossible to con- 
ceive of his having achieved the 
marvelous amount of work which 
he has succeeded in accomplishing 
and at the same time providing for 
his own actual needs and those of 
a possible family. The energies of 
the less robust are absorbed in the 
elementary and necessary task of 
earning a living. 

Here, then, we come to the ker- 
nel of this question. Only the ef- 
fort over and above what is neces- 
sary to provide for one’s mainte- 
nance counts as effective in the 
fight for advancement. In other 
words, of two men who are com- 
peting, he will be successful who, 
after provision has been made for 
his actual needs has the greatest 
amount of vital energy remaining. 
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Of two men of equal ability, there- 
fore, it is evident that the stronger 
physically will be much more likely 
to win, and should one of the com- 
petitors have a stronger intellect 
and a more comprehensive grasp 
of things, he will still be at a disad- 
vantage. 

Sometimes, it is true, men pos- 
sess sufficient strength of mind and 
originality of intellect to more than 
compensate for their lack of phy- 
sical strength, but as has been al- 
ready remarked, they will get but 
small chance to display them unless 
they have private financial re- 
sources. 

The reason is obvious. The strug- 
gle in every profession or occupa- 
tion takes place in the lower grades. 
Everybody, be he as richly endowed 
as possible, has to make a begin- 
ning, and the work at the begin- 
ning is always monotonous and 
wearisome, calling for the qualities 
cf physical strength, courage, buoy- 
ancy and hopefulness, rather than 
for any conspicuous mental endow- 
ment. 

This fact makes. the possession 
of a sound physique an essential at 
the very outset of life, in the pass- 
ing of those preliminary steps 
which must be traversed before the 
purely mental qualities have an op- 
portunity of showing themselves. 

The schoolmaster is slow to learn 
these things. He is nearly always 
a creature of books, though there 
is no apparent reason why he should 
be very much of a bookworm, for 
the amount of book-knowledge re- 
quired to prepare boys for the uni- 
versity is by no means very great. 
As a rule he places his confidence 
in teaching. Some work has to 
be done for entrance to college. If 
the boy has to be driven to do it, 
there is no use in struggling with 
him; the chances are that he will 
do no good if he does, and that the 
boy’s own temperament is a better 
judge than the schoolmaster. He 


may easily, and frequently does, 
have 


tendencies and inclinations 
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which struggle in vain for an out- 
let in his school life and which will 
manifest themselves for better or 
worse after he has given up attend- 
ance at school. 

The cultivation of habits of clear 
thinking and accuracy are of pre- 
eminent importance to success, and 
the latter in particular, for it is just 


in this respect that the majority of 
university bred men come to grief. 
These are not qualities which the 
teacher can control; they are large- 
ly qualities inherent in individuals. 

Thus much of the strain to which 
school children are compelled to 
submit is as unnecessary as it is 
harmful. 





IN THE VALLEY 


OF THE YUKON 





BY ELIZABETH 


HE spirit of the great North- 
land has awakened from his 
long sleep and is calling to 
the people of all nations to come and 
enjoy with him his vast possessions. 
To the fortune seeker he throws 
open his great treasure houses, his 
streams stocked with salmon, his 
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seal fisheries and his rich gold mines. 
He points out his extensive forests 
to the huntsman and bids the musi- 
cian listen to the ballad of some 
mountain stream, or thrills his soul 
with that tragic song of the ice-berg 
torn from the glacier’s cold em- 
brace. The whole of his land he 





“Our boat ** * was swept into the stupendous gorge.’”’ Miles Canyon. 





























“Far below flashed the river in the receding valley.”’ 


offers to the artist who may wander 
through its length and breadth and 
never fail to find a picture worthy 
to be immortalized. He shows the 
poet his marvelous sunsets, where 
dwell burning clouds heavy with the 
dreams which for centuries they 
have been gathering from  snow- 
crowned peaks and blue glaciers. 

Until recently the name Alaska 
has conjured up a dreary and deso- 
late picture; a land of eternal win- 
ter, where the polar bear and a 
strange race of people, scarcely hu- 
man, alone were able to exist. But 
civilization has pressed into this so- 
called “frozen desert” and found in 
it a garden of flowers. 

Skaguay is the natural gateway 
to that vast tract of land watered 
by the Yukon and its tributaries. 
At the door of our hotel in this crude 
northern town we were greeted by 
the question which for twenty-four 
hours followed us like a haunting 
spirit. 

“When are you going in?” asked 
the proprietor. 





Lewis Lake. 





White Pass Railroad. 


“Going where?” we questioned. 

“Inside,” was the lucid answer. 

Being unwilling to commit our- 
selves, we replied rather evasively, 
but were not to escape thus easily. 
The same question hung upon the 
lips of the maids, the bell-boys, and 
the guests. We fled to the stores, 
but it was there before us. The post- 
master handed it to us with our 
mail. Every one we met had just 
come “out” or was on his way “in.” 
From the walls of the railroad office 
it frowned upon us in gloomy black 
type. 

“Are you going inside? 
tickets here.” 

“I can endure this no longer,” I 
exclaimed, and turning to the ticket 
agent, asked: “Where is the inside?” 

“It is the land between the sum- 
mit of the White Pass and Nome,” 
he replied, in a tone that apologized 
to the world for my ignorance. 

Meekly we bought our tickets and 
stepped on the train. 

Accompanied by cries of “good 
luck to you,” it pulled out of Ska- 
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guay and climbed the mountain side. 
Far below flashed the river in the 
receding valley. Cautiously the en- 
gine crept around the edge of a 
bluff, fearful lest it slip from the 
narrow ledge and be dashed to pieces 
a thousand feet below. High above 
us the mountains towered on every 
side, their gaunt black ribs and 
dusky summits clearly defined 
against the deep blue sky. Some 
were delicately veined with snow, 
caught in the narrow gulches, while 
others were boldly splashed with 
white, forming a marvelous irregu- 
lar patch-work of light and shadow. 

Along the side of a shining stream 
wound the old White Pass trail, a 
short time ago alive with humanity. 
We recall the hardships of the win- 
ter of “ninety-eight.” In imagina- 
tion we find ourselves in the midst 
of a crowd of foot-sore struggling 
men. The river is a sheet of ice. 
The valley, choked with snow, is 
cheerlessly resplendent. With our 
packs upon our backs we stagger 
forward. The blood freezes in our 
veins. Our limbs are half paralyzed 
with cold. A man too weak to walk 
falls from the trail, a horse staggers 
and breaks down. Then a glint of 
color and the voice of a foaming 
cataract calls us back to reality. We 
gaze down at the valley trembling 
in the warm morning sunshine, and 
inhale the fragrance of the wild 
flowers which line its sides. Far 
below us a stream is daintily pick- 
ing its way between grassy banks, 
and we laugh incredulously at the 
dreary picture of suffering and deso- 


lation that has just passed through 
our minds. 

In front, behind, to right, to left 
stood grand old mountains wrapped 
in their mantles of eternal snow. 
Their whitened heads were pressed 
against the sky’s blue canopy, their 
bases lost in a network of purple 
forests. Separated by gloomy can- 
yons, the chiseled summits and free 
sloping flanks glowed as if the 
mountains were lighted from with- 
in. The majestic peaks looked down 
in indignant surprise at the noisy 
little creature that had forced its 
way into their quiet community, 
and their simple grandeur offered 
a mute protest against this inroad of 
civilization. 

As the engine turned a curve a 
cataract burst into view. It slipped, 
tumbled and slid down the moun- 
tain until it struck a jagged rock 
and broke into spray; then, gather- 
ing itself together for a final plunge 
it fell hundreds of feet to join the 
water on the floor of the valley. This 
was the first of the many crystal 
streams which came rushing down 
the mountain side, heedless of fallen 
trees and impeding boulders. Some- 
times the water, less boisterous in 
its course, lost itself on the wrinkled 
face of the mountain and entered 
the valley by a dozen circuitous 
paths; or it dropped from the brow 
of a sunny cliff, so far above us that 
it seemed to fall from the blue sky. 
At times it reached the base of the 
rock as an iridescent mist, and again, 
phantom-like, vanished midway be- 
tween heaven and earth. 














At last the train reached the sum- 
mit of the White Pass, where the 
American and British flag floated 
peacefully side by side. The en- 
gine shrieked its cry of warning. 
The train swiftly descended the 
mountains to the little town of Ben- 
net, dozing beside a glassy lake. 

The Bostonian opposite me 
groaned. “I can’t stand it,” he whis- 
pered. “I’ve taken in so much mag- 
nificent scenery that I'll have to 
prick myself and let some of it ooze 
out, for I can’t contain any more.” 

At Caribou Crossing we left the 
train and followed the fortunes of 
the early miners to Atlin. What 
matter if the trip was made at 
night? The false dawn began be- 
fore darkness had spread its black 
wings over the earth, and the range 
of white mountains along the shore 
blushed bewitchingly under the lin- 
gering kiss of the setting sun. Morn- 
ing on Lake Atlin was, if possible, 
more beautiful than evening of Taku 
Arm. The twilight of the midnight 
hour was brought to a close by a 
faint glow of yellow in the southern 
sky, and the sun with its Midas 
touch, turned the water of the lake 
to liquid gold, and set aflame the 
ragged edges of the floating clouds. 
Some drifted hither and thither like 
anchorless ships, while others form- 
ed a glittering crown upon _ the 
hoary head of some stately mountain 
peak. The one level place on the 
bank was occupied by the little town 
of Atlin, still asleep. 

The wolfish howl of a Malamute 
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dog broke the quiet. Windows were 
thrown up, doors opened and the 
work of the day began. Dog teams 
hurried through the streets of the 
picturesque log-cabin town. In the 
distance lay the great Atlin gold 
fields, still rich in the precious dust. 

A scow loaded with lumber of- 
fered the opportunity of shooting 
the White Horse Rapids. Dreamily, 
we Sailed through a chain of lakes 
strung like diamonds on the river’s 
silver thread. The massive gateway 
of Miles Canyon loomed in sight. 
Two men placed themselves at each 
of the four sweeps, and with every 
sense alert listened for the com- 
mands of the pilot. The water 
seized our boat with a firmer hold 
and swept it through a narrow open- 
ing into the stupendous gorge be- 
yond. From the water’s edge arose 
perpendicular walls of octagonal 
basalt prisms so regular in structure 
that they seemed to have been piled 
by hand one on top of another. The 
pilot shouted his orders to the men 
at the sweeps. With every muscle 
Strained they struggled’ with the 
mighty torrent. But the river car- 
ried the scow where it willed; now 
perilously near the rocky cliffs, now 
into the center of the magnificent 
gorge. Past us sped the polished 


walls of the canyon. Their grandeur 
appeared blurred to our bewildered 
senses. 

Without warning the rocks van- 
ished. We were in the midst of the 
rapids, a seething, foaming, hungry 
dragged 


mass. eddies 


Whirling 





Caribou Crossing. 
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One of the tunnels. 


down the water into huge dimples. 
Suddenly, as if the tension had been 
loosened, the mist sprang into the 
air. Around the boat it formed a 
filmy cloud. To and fro the scow 
was tossed, a mere plaything in the 
hands of the boisterous waves. Into 
the air it was flung. Forward it 
plunged barely touching the surface 
of the angry water. In front of us 
appeared the ghostly arms of the 
old Norwegian hero, White Horse. 
Since his disappearance beneath the 
rapids, he lies in wait within his 
watery grave, ready to seize and 
overturn the hapless boats that pass 
his way. We felt him grasp our 
scow. We watched him drag the 
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bow beneath the water. He twisted 
and wrenched our frail craft until the 
boards groaned and threatened to 
split in twain. Finally we slipped 
from his grasp. Our wild ride was 
over. Before us stood the tented 
town of White Horse. 

As we stepped ashore my arm was 
seized by a woman who had confid- 
ed to me that she was writing an ar- 
ticle on Alaska. 

“Do you know where they keep 
the reindeer?” she exclaimed. 

“No, I didn’t suppose 

“I’ve spent the entire day hunt- 
ing for them,” she interrupted, “and 
these stupid people either don’t 
know or won’t tell.” 

“What makes you think there are 
any here?” asked I. 

“T have it in my note-book,” de- 
clared the journalist, producing the 
evidence. “A large quantity of rein- 
deer milk is shipped from White 
Horse to Dawson.” 

The corners of the pilot’s mouth 
twitched. 

“T’ll show you the reindeer,” he 
volunteered. 

In a storehouse filled with freight 
for Dawson he pointed out hundreds 
of cans of condensed milk, “Reindeer 
Brand.” 

The Fifty Mile River fell asleep 
in Lake Lebarge, and awakened to 
find itself flowing between blossom- 
ing banks under the name of the 
Thirty Mile. Like a huge serpent 
it twisted and turned within its nar- 
row limits until we wondered that 
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the steamer did rot become dizzy 
trying to follow its crooked course. 

Over the land brooded a spirit 
oi restfulness. The song of birds 
and the breath of flowers drifted to 
us from the shore. The wind sent 
soft waves of green over the land- 
scape, shading from the silver sheen 
of the cotton-wood to the deep green 
of the pine and spruce. From the 
deck of the steamer we inhaled the 
iotus-laden air and forgot the worry 
and turmoil of the outside world. 
About midnight the sun painted the 
sky pink with its last rays. An hour 
later it turned the clouds to gold 
with its morning kiss. 

The cry of “Five Fingers” brought 
us on deck. Across the _ river’s 
course lay four huge boulders ap- 
parently flung there by some prehis- 
toric giant. My hand tightened on 
the railing as I saw the narrow pas- 
sage toward which our bow was 
aimed. 

“Does the captain never miss it?” 
{ asked, apprehensively, of the mate. 

He smiled upon me condescend- 
ingly. ‘There isn’t a captain on the 
Yukon who can make that run as 
ours can. He couldn’t miss it! He 
has never been known even to graze 
a rock, and ‘i 

There was a terrific grinding, the 
vessel trembled convulsively, and I 
sprang back just as the railing was 
wrenched from its place. For an in- 
stant the massive cliffs loomed 





above us, then the steamer slipped 
from its perilous position into the 
smooth water beyond. 


I looked for 


Along the railroad. 


In the Valley of the Yukon. 








near Atlin. 


Pine Creek Falls, 


the mate, but he had disappeared, 
and I did not see him again during 
our trip. 

A few hours later we again gath- 
ered on deck to obtain our first view 
of Dawson. Brown and seared the 
little town lay in the hot sunshine, 
with neither trees nor flowers to re- 
lieve the monotony of the landscape. 
Behind it arose the green Dome, be- 
fore it rolled the Yukon. 

We hurried through the streets to 
a restaurant, for our breakfast had 
long been delayed. 

“Cows’ milk, twenty-five cents a 
glass; oat-meal, seventy-five cents; 
two boiled eggs, a dollar,” read my 
father. 

“Eggs have gone down since Last 
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Chance Charley cleaned out this 
place,” remarked a burly miner op- 
posite. 

His tone implied a story and we 
eagerly asked for it. 

“Wall, about two years ago Char- 
ley and Tom Aiken were a-courtin’ 
the same girl. One night Last 
Chance took her to dinner, and she 
was terribly put out because she 
couldn’t have eggs. Heaven knows 





ing asked for ’em. ‘We’ve nine hun- 
dred and fifty-five,’ said the mana- 


ger, ‘and they’re sellin’ for a dollar 


apiece.’ ‘I’ll take ‘em all,’ yelled 
Charley, throwin’ a poke of gold 
dust on the table; ‘here’s an even 
thousand.’ ” 

The extreme heat of the following 
day frustrated our proposed trip to 
the Creeks. Long ago we had aban- 
doned all attempt to regulate our 








“Suddenly, as if the tension had been loosened, the mist sprang into the air.”” White 


Horse Rapids. 


Charley would have bought ’em for 
her at any price. The next day a 
steamer came in, and that night Last 
Chance heard Tom boastin’ that he 
was goin’ to give that girl a dinner 
that was a.dinner; that there warn’t 
goin’ to be many eggs in this restau- 
rant when they were through. Wall, 
Last Chance Charley didn’t wait to 
hear any more. He rushed up here 
like mad and demanded how many 
eggs there were and what was be- 





life by the clock, and had fallen into 
the custom of the country. We slept 
when we were tired, awakened when 
we were rested and ate when we 
were hungry. Accordingly, at ten 
in the evening we went to the stable 
to secure a vehicle. Amazed, we 
repeated the price named for our 
drive. 

“Wall,” crossly said the man, 
“don’t it suit yer?” 

“He has misunderstood. He 


























A mountain gorge. 


thinks we want to buy the team,” I 
whispered to my father. 

The man frowned down upon me. 
“TI guess you’re a_ cheechako,” he 
grumbled. 

I was inclined to plead “Noi 
guilty” to this accusation, until the 
freckled-faced stable-boy remarked 
with a grin: “You’re a cheechako 
until you’ve seen the ice break up 
in the Yukon, and then you’re a sour 
dough.” 

With no perceptible darkening of 
the sky, day melted into day before 
we had reached our destination. The 
small vegetable gardens we passed 
were pointed out with great pride 
by our driver, and we were assured 
that the continuous daylight caused 
the seed to bear fruit in one-half the 
time required on the outside. Two 
feet below the surface, nature had 
provided an ice-lined refrigerator 
where the picked vegetables might 
be kept fresh and crisp. 


Loading wood on a Yukon steamer be- 
Nome. 





tween Dawson and 





On Eldorado and Bonanza Creeks 
we found the miners still taking out 
gold from those claims which a few 
years ago blinded the world with 
their glittering treasure. The thaw- 
ing machines were puffing and biow- 
ing as they sent up their columns of 
steam through the frozen ground. 
The men were throwing the loose 
rich earth into the yards of sluice 
boxes which cut the landscape. Now 
and then some idle miner would 
pan out a few handfuls of dirt and 
give us the shining dust as a sou- 
venir of our visit, and another would 
present us with a nugget which had 
been picked up on the claim. 

A person staying in Dawson dur- 
ing the early part of July will see a 
strange union of the British and 
American people. Dominion Day 
of the Canadians and the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence by 
the Americans are celebrated alter- 
nately on the first and fourth days 
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“Discovery’”’ on Eldorado Creek near 


Dawson. 


of July, the two nationalities joining 
in one general merry-making. 

The first Fourth of July in Dawson 
will long be remembered by the in- 
habitants and their native dogs. The 
day was ushered in with pistol shots 
and the huskies and malamutes were 
taken by surprise. To them the day 
of judgment had arrived, and, be- 
ing dogs whose lives were far from 
blameless, they feared to meet their 
Maker. Down the streets they ran, 
howling and jumping like creatures 
distraught. Into the main thorough- 
fare they poured, forming one com- 
pact mass which swept everything 
before it. Finally the dogs reached 
the river, but the dark stream had 
no terror for them. They plunged 
in, stemmed the current, scrambled 
up on the other side, and disappeared 
in the forests beyond. 





Mining, Bonanza Creek, Dawson. 












“Brown and seared the little town lay 
in the hot sunshine.”’ 


From Dawson, a few hours’ jour- 
ney down the Yukon again brought 
us into American territory. The 
sides of the canyon gradually di- 
verged, and at Circle City we en- 
tered that watery wilderness known 
as the Yukon Flats. Here the river 
reached out like a greedy miser and 
seized everything within sight. The 
banks entirely disappeared. As far 
as the eye could see stretched the 
Yukon. For twenty-four hours the 
captain felt his way through a maze 
of green islands. Sometimes the 
sand-bars appeared above the sur- 
face like huge crocodiles basking in 
the sunshine. But more often they 
lay concealed beneath the shallow 
water. When the steamer found it- 
self upon the back of one of these it 
groaned and trembled. Then it in- 
dulged in a series of contortions. It 
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Lake Atlin. 


wriggled, twisted, squirmed and fin- 
ally pulled itself off. the treacherous 
shoals. 

At Ft. Yukon the river touched 
the Arctic Circle, then wandered 
aimlessly in a southwesterly direc- 
tion. Near by green islands studded 
its surface, but toward the horizon 
they melted together and formed 
one vast undulating plain. 

Finally this river with the propor- 
tions of an inland sea contracted it- 
self in a strong and vigorous 
stream. Through the mountains it 
carved a path. On either side the 
massive straited rocks protruded 
their frowning foreheads and threat- 
ened to blockade its way, but undis- 
mayed the river pressed on. 

Thus the Yukon with constantly 
varying scenery completed its 
course of two thousand miles and 
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emptied into Behring Sea through 
a delta sixty miles wide. Here the 
water was so shallow that although 
our boat drew but three feet, it wal- 
lowed in the mud like a huge turtle. 

At St. Michaels we boarded an 
ocean steamer, and a few hours jour- 
ney brought us within sight of 
Nome. The long, narrow town 
stretched along the shore, and be- 
hind it arose the bald, expressionless 
hills. Unlike the calm, self-possess- 
ed Dawson, Nome bustled about in 
a most forward manner. Miners 
were still at work upon the smooth, 
wave-swept beach, but there was 





Rocking. 


much grumbling over the small 
amount of gold found in the tailings. 

For two days the steamer on its 
way to Seattle carried us through 
the pathless plain of Behring Sea. 
Then came the cry of land, but a 
dark cloud hung over the scene and 
concealed .the beauties of the Aleu- 
tian Islands and Unimak Pass. 
While we were mourning over our 
ill-fortune, the heavy folds of the 
black curtain were drawn aside, and 
silhouetted against the burning sky 
appeared the dark wigwam of the 
Great Spirit. Its base was lost in 
the drifting clouds, and from its top 
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curled the black wreathing smoke 
from the fire within. Like a pic- 
ture from the spirit-land the great 
volcano, Mt. Sicheldon, hung in the 
heavens. For an hour or more the 


dark outlines of the mountain were 
sharply etched upon the only bright 
spot in the cloud-lined sky. Again 
the misty curtain dropped. It was 
our last glimpse of Alaska. 





. THE IRREVERENT GUY 





BY EDNA A. NEEDLES 


WAS all ready for church and 
i sat on the piazza awaiting the 
others. 

Guy, my husband’s brother, was 
the first to come down. 

“Isn’t this a perfumed morning 
for your’ he exclaimed, ecstatically 
sniffing the soft spring breeze. “I 
“T should think,” he added, looking 
off across the acre after acre of rosy 
peach bloom by which we were sur- 
rounded, “that you would feel like 
a nymph in a pink and white world.” 

“Perhaps I do,” I returned de- 
murely. “Haven’t you noticed in 
me a sort of sylvan innocency and 
playfulness? But to think,” I con- 
tinued, dreamily, “that all of those 


millions and millions of pink blos-- 


soms belong to Tom and me! Guy, 
don’t you wish you were raising 
peaches instead of studying law?” 

“Sometimes,” he absently replied, 
his dark eyes roving from the rosy 
clouds of the orchard to the shim- 
mering blue slopes of Diablo, our 
distant, beautiful mountain. 

I studied him for a moment in 
an amused and admiring silence. 
Guy’s face is, I really believe, the 
homeliest I ever looked upon. He 
remarked once that he didn’t see 
what his ancestors meant by throw- 
ing him down such a job lot of fea- 
tures. Yet, despite the fact that his 
nose reminds one involuntarily of 
Cyrano de Bergerac, that he has a 
Lincoln mouth, and the cheek bones 
of an Indian, there is in his expres- 
sion such a mingling of goodness, 


intellect, and force, there is so much 
dignity in the poise of his head, and 
such humor in his smile, one thinks 
of him simply as being interesting 
and unusual looking—better look- 
ing, perhaps, than many a hand- 
somer man. 

Just now he seemed a bit nervous. 

“Ten minutes more,” I remarked 
tranquilly, “time for us to tell each 
ether all our secrets.” 

“I’ve told you all mine,” he re- 
turned. 

“No, you haven’t. You haven’t 
told me why you and Isabel have 
been so cool to each other these 
past seven days.” 

“My irreverence,” he laconically 
replied. 

“Your irreverence!” 

“That’s what she calls it. You 
see, last Sunday the rector was 
droning away, droning away, in that 
soporific style of his, and I was 
being soothed into a gentle half- 
slumber when I caught Isabel’s eye 
fixed on me with such scorn that it 
stabbed me awake in a minute. I 
began listening, then, and found the 
good old man mixing his Shakes- 
peare and his Bible in an astonishing 
manner. I suppose it was from that 
nervous trouble of his that makes 
him sometimes give one object the 
name of something else. It was 
funny, nevertheless, and I couldn’t 
help laughing—partly for the fool 
reason that it made me think of 
that story of Tom’s about the 
woman who borrowed the Bible, 
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thinking it was a novel, and _ re- 
turned it with the remark, ‘Well, | 
see they got married!’ I was fairly 
choking, and looked to Isabel for 
sympathy. Alas! I didn’t get it. 
I tried to explain coming home, but 
she said she never could bear to 
see a young man laugh at an old one, 
and above all, to laugh in church 
and at a clergyman! She said a 
sense of humor uncontrolled by rev- 
erence was a real sin. 

“I think she would have forgiven 
me if I had acted deeply repentant, 
but I didn’t, for I couldn’t agree 
with her in her estimate of my 
conduct. And so——” 

“Dear me,” I interrupted, “I wish 
Tom and I had gone last Sunday— 
but I thought e 

“That was thoughtful of 
laughed Guy, quizzically. 

I blushed, but before I could say 
anything in reply, Tom was upon us. 

And then came Isabel, white- 
gowned, white-souled, a very lily of 
womanhood. Dear girl! How I 
dreaded the thought of her leaving 
us for her Eastern home! Perhaps 
she wouldn't, after all. I glanced at 
Guy. 

“Carriage is waiting,” announced 
Tom, and a few moments later we 
were moving 
three miles that separated us from 
the village. The road lay between 
flowering orchards, and the grass 
on either side of the beaten track 
was golden with buttercups and 
a-fire with poppies. 

“Doesn’t it warm you to look at 
them!” exclaimed Isabel. 

As we drove into the village, Tom 
asked: “Are we going to the Metho- 
dist church?” 

“Why, this is the fourth Sunday, 
isn’t it! Once a month,” I explained 
to Isabel, “Mr. May holds services 
in a little mission five miles from 
here. When he is away, we usually 
go to the Methodist church. Mr. 





you!” 


Phillips, the pastor, is a fine young 
fellow, and it is really a pleasure to 
hear him.” 
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But that pleasure, on this occa- 
sion, was not to be ours. 

As we entered the church, an el- 
derly man with side-burns rose and 
gave out a hymn. Mr, Phillips, it 
seemed, had been called south by the 
sudden death of a relative, and this 
Mr. Judkins was temporarily to 
take his place. 

The reverend stranger revealed 
himself at once as a Cockney. 

He opened his sermon by an- 
nouncing, “The great blue lips of 
’Eaven smile h’above us!” He fol- 
lowed this up with the thought that 
the minister stands “with one h’eye 
fixed h’on ’Eaven, and the h’other 
h’on ’umanity.” This was but a pre- 
lude. The minister’s earthward eye, 
we were now informed, must be pre- 
pared to recognize his Satanic 
Majesty, who, despite his invisibil- 
ity, was a real entity. 

“And ’ow the devil, does ’e look?” 
queried Mr, Judkins. 

Then he described the foe, as his 
earthward eye had discerned him. 

The devil, we were told, had an 
extraordinarily large nose; this was, 
indeed, his distinguishing feature. 
Beside this, he might be known by 
his bright dark eyes, high cheek- 
bones, and wide, smiling mouth. 

As Mr. Judkins delivered himself 
oi this vivid description, though 
the light in his watery eye was un- 
doubtedly that of imagination, he 
seemed to be looking directly at 
Guy. Guy took out his handker- 
chief and thoughtfully rubbed his 
nose. Tom and I were struggling 
with suppressed laughter, but Guy 
and Isabel, who were in front of us, 
sat in erect and dignified quiet. 

When, however, the _ preacher, 
making up a fearful face to empha- 
size his point, asked: “Where the 
devil does ’e go?” and then began 
describing Satan’s earthly abode— 
a place of bottles and glasses and 
drinking and swearing—lIsabel’s 
shoulders began shaking, and at his 
next words she burst into helpless 
and irrepressible laughter. 

“You h’all know where the devil 
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’e dwells,” thundered Mr. Judkins. 
“But let me spell it. One hess, one 
hay, one hell, two hoes and a hen.” 

Guy looked at Isabel reproach- 
fully; then fixed his attention on 
things above. I never before saw 
in his face such devotion. He 
seemed to be drinking in all that 
the preacher said. Now and then 
he meditatively tapped his nose, or 
appreciatively nodded his head, as 
it saying: “Yes—yes, indeed. How 
very true!” 

Tom and I went from one spasm 
into another, and as for Isabel, at 
the end of the sermon she was very 
nearly in hysterics. Guy, however, 
walked out after us in stony and re- 
buking silence. Our giggles brought 
no answering smile. 

We were well on the way home 
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before he permitted himself utter- 
ance. Then, “To laugh!” he ex- 
claimed, “to laugh in church, and at 
an old man!” 

Isabel, flushing, dimpling, her lips 
still twitching, with a charming lit- 
tle gesture of entreaty, impetuously 
extended her hand. “I'll forgive 
you if you'll forgive me,” she im- 
plored, a delicious and unwonted 
spark of mischief in her deep grey 
eyes. 

Guy took the slender, outstretched 
hand, and not letting it go immedi- 
ately, remarked dreamily: “And 
‘ow, my brethren, is it spelt? One 
hess, one hay, one hell, two hoes 
and a hen!” 

Then the two, hand clasped in 
hand, laughed together as Tom and 
I were doing. 
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THE DANGERS OF UNIONISM 





BY GUY RAYMOND HALIFAX 


T must be so clear as to be axio- 
matic that no organization can 
successfully exist in the United 
States which is not supported by 
public approval. The vast majority 
of Americans have always favored 
unionism because they believed it 
would improve the social, moral and 
intellectual, as well as financial con- 
ditions of its members, and it is be- 
cause of that belief that public opin- 
ion has endorsed unionism and that 
by virtue of that endorsement un- 
ionism has been able to accomplish 
so much; for undoubtedly it has 
won many victories. 

When the wage earner demanded 
that he should be required to labor 
only eight hours a day, the employer 
of course demurred and said it was 
impossible and meant his ruin; but 
public opinion did not agree with 
him, and the eight hours a day has 
spread all over the land. Since it 
was inaugurated the greatest indus- 
trial’ movement the world has ever 
known has taken place in this coun- 
try; America has “invaded” the 
Eastern Hemisphere with her pro- 
ducts of all kinds, until English 
statesmen wear American-made 
shoes; German royalties ride on 
American bicycles; Austrian uri- 
forms are sewed on American sew- 
ing machines; Russian railroads are 
laid with American rails; the de- 
scendants of the Pharaohs cross the 
Nile on American bridges, and the 
Siberian camels are harnessed to 
American plows to break up the soil 
of the steppes. From every part 
of Europe, even free-trade England, 
goes up a cry: “Protect us from 
American competition,” and _ this 
notwithstanding the longer hours 
and smaller pay of the foreign work- 
man. The success of American for- 


eign trade has shown conclusively 
that brains can overcome the com- 





petition of time and money. It has 
been shown that the educated 
American workman, aided by ma- 
chinery and using his energy, abil- 
ity and intelligence to the full limit, 
can do more and earn more in eight 
hours than his European brother 
can in ten, or twelve, or fourteen. 
Note, however, that he can do that 
by “using his energy, ability and in- 
telligence to the FULL LIMIT,” 
ONLY because his energy, ability 
and intelligence must meet and 
overcome the foreign competition 
of lower wages and longer hours. 
If the American workman would 
maintain the position he has ac- 
quired and would extend it, and 
that means if hz would have contin- 
ued work at good wages and short 
hours, he must exert himself to the 
limit during the hours he does work. 
But the short-sighted leaders of the 
unions, who either know nothing 
of economics or ignore their plain 
teaching, would follow the cutting 
down of the hours of work by re- 
ducing the amount of labor per- 
formed during the hours that re- 
main. The experiment is not a 
new one, and has been tried, not- 
ably in England, with the most dis- 
astrous results. The unions there 
forbade their members doing over a 
certain amount of work a day. It 
reduced every workman to the 
level of the least competent; it pro- 
duced a condition of industrial 
atavism, which has paralyzed many 
interests, and allowed the foreigner 
to secure a substantial foothold in 
British markets, even at home. 

In the shoe business, for instance, 
the unions decided that the popula- 
tion of Great Britain needed so 
many shoes a year, and that there 
were so many shoe-makers to make 
them; consequently, each shoe- 
maker was allowed to make only his 
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share of the number of shoes re- 
quired, on the absurd theory that 
for every extra pair of shoes A 
made, B would have that many less 
to make, and consequently, as both 
were paid per pair, A would be mak- 
ing money unnecessarily at the ex- 
pense of B. Again, in brick-laying, 
the unions have reduced the number 
of bricks a bricklayer is allowed to 
lay a day, until in some cases he 
must not lay eight an hour, or more 
than one every nine minutes, and on 
no condition can the number ex- 
ceed a hundred an hour. The same 
condition exists everywhere; a pre- 
mium is laid on laziness and incom- 
petency; Americans are supplying 
the goods that Englishmen want, 
but which the unions will not allow 
Englishmen to make; pauperism 
has increased until its percentage is 
higher in Great Britain than in any 
other part of the world, and one- 
sixth of the population over sixty 
years of age is in the almshouse. 
That the condition of labor in 
Great Britain is largely, if not en- 
tirely, due to unionism and its per- 
nicious regulations, was clearly 
shown in the case of the Westing- 
house Company, which desired to 
erect a branch plant in England. 
The plans were submitted to Eng- 
lish contractors and they said it 
would take four years to complete 
them. The company sent over one 
of its managers to take charge of the 
work, and he completed it in eigh- 
teen months. He announced on his 
arrival that he wanted so many 
bricklayers. He easily secured 
them, but when they began to work 
it was under the union rules. The 
American manager called them to- 
gether, and said: “Boys, I do not 
care whether you belong to a union 


or not, but if you want to get wages , 


from me you have got to work, and 
work hard. If you cannot do better 
than you are doing I will discharge 
vou at once.” Immediately the 
bricklaying began in earnest. The 
number of bricks laid per man rose 
from 800 per diem to over 2,000, and 
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in many cases 3,000. The walking 
delegates put in an appearance, and 
the bricklayers sent a committee to 
protest against such abnormal 
vigor; but the American manager 
would have none of them. The 
men got as much money for laying 
the bricks (they were paid by the 
thousand), as though they had taken 
four years to do the work, and of 
course they really made more 
money, because they had only to 
support themselves eighteen months 
instead of four years, while they 
were earning it, and had still thirty 
months left in which to earn more 
money. 

The various English industrial 
commissions which have visited this 
country all report that the superior- 
ity of the American workman to his 
European competitor lies in his 
working harder, and up to the full 
measure of his ability. That is 
shown in the case of Englishmen 
who have come to this country to 
labor. They keep up to the Ameri- 
cans around them.and accomplish 
as much, because there are no lim- 
its set by the unions here, or the 
amount they may produce. 

That the results of working hard 
while you are working. are really 
in the interests of the workers 
should hardly need to be demon- 
strated, because, as has been said 
above, there is a shorter time in 
which living expenses must be met, 
and more money to be made, in 
a given time by the industrious, 
than by the lazy workers; it is the 
laborer’s interest, no less than his 
employer’s, that business should he 


-increased and trade extended. If, 


for instance, the United States 
should be able to secure the trade 
of South America now in the hands 
of Englishmen and Germans, would 
not that mean a greater demand for 
American labor? To-day in nearly 
every line we produce more than we 
can use at home, and we must ex- 
tend our trade or keep our work- 
men idle. To extend our trade 
abroad we must meet foreign com- 














petition, which is very sharp, and 
from which our tariff walls will not 
protect us. Yet in face of all the 
tacts, many labor leaders would cut 
down our products and forbid a man 
to use the full measure of ability 
that God has given him. They 
want to degrade labor, not to elevate 
it. They want to reduce all wage- 
earners to a common level, which of 
necessity must be the level of the 
most incompetent, because all can- 
not reach the heights though all can 
sink to the depths. In this suicidal 
policy of unionism lies one of the 
greatest dangers that threaten it to- 
day; for the great mass of Ameri- 
can workmen will not consent to be 
debased to the level of the lowest 
type of imported labor in his trade, 
which is virtually what this theory 
means; since it is the foreigner 
without any education; without any 
ideas of liberty and freedom; whose 
existence at home has been a virtual 
slavery; who usually produces low- 
est tvpe of labor in this country. 
President Gompers has pointed 
out another danger to unionism in 
the continual conflict between the 
different trade councils as to their 
right to control subordinate unions. 
We have had strikes in New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia, not to 
mention other cities; the results of 
this rivalry, and which had abso- 
‘lutely nothing to do with any ques- 
tion of wages, hours of labor or con- 
dition of employment. It was a 
row between rival walking delegates 
with which the outside world had 
no interest, and for which it was in 
no wise responsible, and could in 
no wise settle. Yet employers were 
forced to suspend work and lose 
money while the unions wrangled 
among themselves. Here in Wash- 
ington, while the improvements at 
the White House were in progress, 
and it was of the greatest import- 
ance that they should be completed, 
speedily, one of these aimless diffi- 
culties arose and was only settled 
after great pressure had _ been 
brought to bear on both factions to 
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force them to stop quarreling. 

What difference, it may be asked, 
does it make whether a given union 
is affiliated with this or that organi- 
zation? None, really. But to the 
walking delegates, to the men who 
are manipulating the machine, the 
larger the number of men under 
them the greater their power and 
the more “graft” if they are in that 
line of business. But of course 
such internicene troubles weaken 
the whole movement, for “a house 
divided against itself shall fall.” 

The means taken by the unions 
to enforce their demands, such as 
the boycott, the violent interference 
with non-union workmen, the re- 
fusal to allow an employer to em- 
ploy whom he pleases, the imposi- 
tions on the general public and in- 
nocent outsiders who can in no way 
settle the difficulties, are creating an 
intense anti-union sentiment all 
over the country, which has already 
found expression in the organiza- 
tion of the Citizens’ Alliance, which 
now has branches in all the princi- 
pal cities, and which, backed by im- 
mense capital and determined men, 
proposes very shortly to try issue 
with the unions. 

To refuse to buy of a man whom 
you do not like is a privilege which 
every citizen has and should have. 
For an organization to require its 
members not to patronize one of its 
enemies, is a legitimate and a natu- 
1al thing to do; and even to peace- 
fully ask your friends to join you 
in boycotting an obnoxious store or 
establishment is a right that cannot 
be questioned. But to stand out 
before a man’s place of business ‘and 
denounce him and his customers 
violently for hours; to throw arti- 
cles at the heads of those who go 
into his store; to break his windows, 
throw filth at his house, and assault 
his employees, is a condition of af- 
fairs thet cannot be tolerated for an 
instant in any well regulated com- 
munity. . 

Perhaps the strike of the hack- 
drivers in Chicago, with the out- 
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rages committed by the strikers on 
those who were trying to peaceably 
bury their dead, has done unionism 
more injury than anything that has 
happened in its history in this coun- 
try. Everywhere, not only in Chi- 
cago, but in New York, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
New Orleans it was denounced in 
the most bitter terms; and if some 
desperate mourner had taken a shot 
at one of the strikers who were in- 
sulting his dead, his action would 
have been indorsed all over the 
land. In this connection unionists 
should remember that the majority 
cf our population does not live in 
cities, and that the farmer, while 
he is little seen and less heard, 
forms the most numerous class in 
this country. He reads in the paper 
of these boycotts, of these outrages, 
of these attacks on innocent people 
and insults to the dead, and he con- 
demns them to a man. The hack- 
drivers of Chicago, by their brutal- 
ity, have driven thousands of farm- 
ers, the natural allies of labor, into 
the opposition camp. Without their 
sympathy and aid, unionism can- 
not succeed. 

Along the same lines are the at- 
tacks which the unions are making 
on the Army and Militia of the 
country. Americans may not ad- 
mire soldiers as individuals, but 
they will not allow the Army to be 
insulted and men punished or ostra- 
cized by organizations largely made 
up of foreigners, and almost always 
controlled by them, because they 
join the State Militia. It comes 
dangerously near insulting the flag; 
and if unionism dares to do that it 
is death. The action of the New 
York Painters’ Union in expelling 
one of its members because he be- 
longed to the militia of that State 
is yet fresh in the memory of most 
newspaper readers. It is true, the 
Union saw its mistake and receded 
from its position, but it could not 
and has not wiped out the results of 
its error. It alarmed the whole 
country by its attempt to abolish 
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the citizen soldiery, and men ask: 
“Why is it desired to do away with 
the militia, if no lawlessness is in- 
tended by the unions? In many 
cities, to become a policeman or an 
officer of the law is to at once dis- 
qualify yourself from membership 
in a union; and again men ask: 
“Why this opposition to those who 
represent the law of the land?” 
Judges on the Bench have been 
threatened because they decided 
cases against unions and issued in- 
junctions to restrain their lawless- 
ness. One labor leader (a foreigner 
at that) threatened Speaker Cannon 
of the House of Representatives 
with defeat at the polls because he 
would not reverse all precedent and 
party policy in Congress and appoint 
two minority Congressmen to the 
chief places on the Labor Com- 
mittee. 

One very strong and influential 
element, the Grand Army, has been 
antagonized by the unions, who re- 
fused to allow union bands to play 
with the military bands in the pro- 
cessions at their late encampment in 
San Francisco, the unions actually 
demanding that the Army of the 
United States should be boycotted 
by the veterans. Everywhere since 
then, a veteran who was at the en- 
campment and who knows the cir- 
cumstances of the case, has propo- 
gated the gospel of anti-unionism 
wherever he has gone; and that 
means that it has been spread in 
thousands of rural communities all 
through the North and West. 

Unionism, too, has made the mis- 
take of opposing the industrial edu- 
cation of the masses. It is the enemy 
of every American boy who wants 
to learn a trade, and the opponent 
of the intellectual advancement of 
industrialism. Trade schools it op- 
poses whenever it has the opportun- 
ity, and it refuses to allow but a 
very small number of apprentices, 
as I pointed out in a previous arti- 
cle. (See “A Unionized City,” in 
Nov., 1903, Overland Monthly.) 
To show to what extremes it goes 

















in this direction, I may mention that 
the Carpenters’ Union in a certain 
Eastern city protested to the school 
authorities because the pupils of 
one of the schools were allowed to 
put up some shelves and closets in 
which to put their baseball suits, 
the union claiming that the work 
should be done by union labor; and 
as there were no funds for that pur- 
pose the shelves were not built at 
all. 

The right of every man to work 
as he pleases and for whom he 
pleases, regardless of whether he 
belongs to a given society or asso- 
ciation or not, is getting to be an is- 
sue in this country; and once it is 
clearly brought before the people 
for their decision, there can be no 
doubt what that decision will be. 
Why are labor leaders so blind as to 
want to raise such an issue? 

Unless they change their tactics 
and devote themselves to advancing 
the legitimate aims and objects of 
Unionism, that is to say, the intellec- 
tual as well as material advancement 
of its members, unless it becomes 
reasonable in its demands; unless it 
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observes the spirit of the Consti- 
tution, unionism is doomed in this 
country. The American people will 
not consent to relinquish their indi- 
vidual freedom at the dictates of any 
man or set of men, and the demands 
of unionism to-day are a direct vio- 
lation of individual rights. It may 
die hard. It probably will be a bit- 
ter struggle; but the children of the 
men who put down one form of 
slavery in the United States in the 
last century will suppress another 
in this. 

It will be a serious misfortune, 
not only to labor, but to the country, 
if unionism is crushed. In its basic 
principle it is right; and labor needs 
to combine as much as capital for 
its protection; while the country 
needs to offset one sort of combina- 
tion by another; but if unionism 
would succeed, it must get broader, 
wiser, better men to lead it, or it is 
doomed. There are too few John 
Mitchells, Arthurs and Sargeants, 
and too many Sam Parkes leading 
the movement to-day for it to suc- 


ceed and continue successful. 
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THE AMERICAN SILK-WORM MOTH 


Telea Polyphemus 





BY ELLEN ROBERTSON MILLER 


“Every worm beneath the sun 
Draws different threads; 
And late or soon spins toiling out 
Its own cocoon.” 
—Tennyson. 


HE Telea Polyphemus is 
sometimes spoken of as the 
American silk worm moth, 
because there has been in this coun- 
try an effort made to use its cocoons 
in the manufacture of silk. 

The distribution of the insect is 
quite universal, and the caterpillars 
can, as I know from experience, be 
easily reared in captivity. 

One morning at the end of June, 
the man who cared for the electric 
lights brought me a badly burned 
and broken specimen of the moth. 
As it was a female, I placed her in 
the breeding cage or vivarium and 
waited developments. During the 
afternoon she began depositing her 
white eggs. These were one-tenth 
of an inch in diameter, and by a red- 
dish secretion were glued to twigs 
and the interior of the box. Two 
hundred and eighty were laid before 
the moth died. Nine days later I 
found their small caterpillars were 
hatching, and many of them turned 
and devoured their empty shells as 
a first meal. They had reddish 
heads and light yellow bodies, over 
which were scattered brown hairs. 

The larvae of the Polyphemus 
will eat the leaves from nearly any 
variety of forest tree, being especi- 
ally fond of thorn, apple and oak; 
however, this food must be always 
fresh. If the twigs are put through 
a cork into a bottle of water they 
will not need to be removed oftener 
than once a day. 

The caterpillar, when matured, is 
a fine-looking “worm,” from three 





to five inches in length. It has out- 
grown and discarded a number of 
larvial skins and at last appears in 
one of pale apple green, with seven 
oblique yellow lines on each side 
of its body and rows of metallic tu- 
bercles. After feeding, or when dis- 
turbed, it assumes a characteristic 
pose by drawing its dark head into 
the hood-like folds of the thoratic 
section and holding this portion 
stifly away from the support to 
which it clings with its big elephant 
shaped prolegs. 

The Polyphemus is single-brood- 
ed, and the cocoons made in the 
vivarium during the fall, were 
never suspended by a silken ribbon, 
as were all of those which I found 
in parks and forests; but no doubt 
many spun in the open eventually 
drop to the ground and are hidden 
among leaves. 

Possibly the habits of the cater- 
pillar vary. Its size is certainly much 
smaller in some localities than in 
others; necessitating a smaller co- 
coon as well as a moth of lessened 
dimensions. This is because nour- 
ishment for the entire lif2 and work 
of the insect must be secured dur- 
ing its larvial days. 

The mouth parts of none of the 
silk moths are sufficiently devel- 
oped to permit of their sipping, as 
the sphinx moths and butterflies do, 
from the flower nectaries; therefore, 
their life upon the wing is of short 
duration. 

When ready for this long sleep, 
the caterpillar ceases to eat, and ex- 
pels from its body all surplus liquid ; 
then within a partly rolled leaf it 
spins its winter house, using but 
a single thread of two hundred and 
fifty or three hundred yards. 

There is no doorway left as in 
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the cocoon of the Cecropia and 
Promethea; and when the moth has 
emerged from its enclosed chrysa- 
lis it is obliged to secrete an acid 
liquid to soften the silk before it 
can drag through its great damp 
body, to which are attached the 
merest suggestion of wings. These 
soon extend as the air and blood 
are drawn into them, and in a few 
hours the insect is dry, firm, and 
ready for flight. It will measure 
five or six inches across the wings 
and have a most delicate and har- 
monious color scheme, of soft tan, 
brown and pink; there is a trans- 
parent window spot in each wing 
outlined in yellow, and those on the 
hind wings are accentuated by add- 
ed bands of black blue. 

In a female the feathered anten- 
nae are much narrower than those 
on a male, and their body is large 
and heavy with eggs; these are laid 
soon after the mating, and unlike 
most mother moths and butterflies 
the Telea Polyphemus sometimes 
makes a mistake in their disposition, 
so that her newly emerged cater- 
pillar children do not always find 
food for the taking or at least food 
to their liking. This carelessness 
on the part of the adult may explain 
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why the larvae are less particular 
than many other species, eating as 
they do from so great a variety of 
our trees. 

Were it not for several of the 
ichneumon flies, which deposit their 
eggs in the body of this caterpillar, 
the Polyphemus might overrun the 
land, because of the many eggs laid 
by the moths and the abundance 
of the food supply. Empty cocoons 
are frequently found with a hole in 
one side. This is the work of some 
bird which has breakfasted upon 
the pupa, and incidentally prevented 
the existence of two or three hun- 
dred individuals. 

A white fungus also attacks the 
Polyphemus cocoons, causing the 
entire interior to look like cork. 


If the larvae are reared in a breed- 
ing cage, many natural enemies can 
be avoided; however, accidents are 
of frequent occurrence. 


The cocoons are easily unwound; 
the thread is strong and brilliant, 
but not fine like that of the Chinese 
silk worm; and in time it may be 
of real economic value in America, 
although at present a_ profitable 
m=znufacture of their silk is prevent- 
ed by the price of labor. 
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The Story of 
The Story the Lopez Fam- 
of the ily is full of plat- 

Lopez Family. itudes and not a 

little good sense. 
It is thoroughly edited, and _ the 
editor has done well, considering 
the fact that nearly all his informa- 
tion has come second hand. He 
has a very limited knowledge of 
Asiatic character, just so much as 
a man may gather in Boston. He 
has come in contact with a brother 
of Miss Lopez, and from the letters 
of a very charming young woman 
and the conversation of an exiled 
and intrigue-loving brother, has 
constructed a book. The book 
makes interesting reading (especi- 
ally to one who was on the spot), 
and it is one of the many pieces of 
literature issued by the Boston jun- 
ta during and since the war in the 
Philippines. It is mild in compari- 
son with the fool utterances of fool 
college professors and New England 
statesmen. I have treated this 
phase of the subject before. Those 
who have been in touch with a cer- 
tain class of the disaffected in the 
Philippines know just how wrong 
a David Starr Jordan, an Erving 
Wilson or a Senator Hoar may be 
on a most simple question in state- 
craft or national policy. There is 
another question. It is a question 
of humanity and the duty of a great 
nation toward other nations. And 
the proof of the pudding is—RE- 
SULTS. 

Though Mr. Sixto Lopez may be 
disaffected and his friends in Bos- 
ton may form an association to 
achieve the independence of the Fil- 
ipino it does not materially aifect 
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the situation. The thing that most 
concerns those that love the good 
name of the United States is that 
the Philippines are more prosperous 
than they have ever been, that the 
people are happy and that less atten- 
tion is being paid in Manila to ulti- 
mate independence than in Boston 
or at Stanford. The fulminations of 
a Hoar at this writing does not kill 
off Americans as they have in the 
past. The writings of a David Starr 
Jordan do not induce poor, half-edu- 
cated natives to shoot American 
boys. There was a time when I 
would willingly have had the Bry- 
ans, Jordans and Hoars muzzled. 
The march of events ‘has made this 
unnecessary ; they are now harmless. 
Lopez is harmless. The people of 
the Philippines will not take him 
seriously. They are too prosper- 
ous and too wise to want a change. 

Had Mr. Lopez selected some 
American officer not so well known 
as General Bell on whom to blame 
certain conditions Miss Lopez be- 
lieves to have been wrong, some 
credence could have been given the 
story. As it is, we find that the Lo- 
pez brothers were well treated dur- 
ing their incarceration. By their 
own evidence it is shown that they 
received better treatment than the 
other prisoners. 

The Manila Times recently pub- 
lished the following item: 

“Just what the civil service means 
to these islands may be realized 
better by imagining what they would 
be without it. The ‘spoils system,’ 
even with our present strong and 
honest administration, would place 
itself in more or less obnoxious evi- 
dence, and we would have to fear 











all that was predicted by the pessi- 
mists and oppositionists at home re- 
garding the Philippines being a 
treasure trove for political freeboot- 
ers. As it is to-day, these islands 
are almost, if not altogether, exempt 
from such a pernicious influence. 
In fact, as one States paper recent- 
ly pointed out, even freer than our 
home Government can boast. Such 
a result is due in a large measure to 
the existence of our civil service and 
the manner in which it has been ad- 
ministered. That its administration 
has not been altogether frictionless 
will of course be readily admitted— 
though not regretted. So long as 
human nature is what it is, just so 
long will civil service rules be apt 
to create ripples on the sea of of- 
ficialdom; and the more honestly 
and impartially these rules are en- 
forced, the more likely are they to 
create disturbances.” 


Some Books Giving Light on Ori- 
ental Subjects. 


“The Russian Advance” gives an 
accurate and interesting description 
of Russia’s policy of expansion, 
which has become a cause for war. 
Senator Beveridge investigated the 
conditions, the peoples, the indus- 
tries, the markets, the religions of 
Russia, Japan, China, Manchuria 
and Korea. The volume is of im- 
portance and value to the men and 
women of this country who are in- 
terestea in the development of the 
new political, diplomatic and com- 
mercial relations of the United 
States with the East. 

(By Senator Albert J. Beveridge. 
With maps; crown 8vo, cloth, uncut 
edges, gilt top, $2.50 net. 


“The Borderland of Czar and Kai- 
ser,” in a series of chapters called 
“In the Barracks of the Czar,” 
“Why We Left Russia,” “The Rus- 
sian and his Jew,” “Side-lights on 
the German Soldier,” “Emperor 
William’s Stud-farm and Hunting 


Forest,” and “Russification,” is a 
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striking presentation of the people 
and conditions along the line which 
divides the possessions of the Ger- 
man empire from those of the Czar 
of all the Russias. 

(By Poultney Bigelow. Notes 
from both sides of the Russian fron- 
tier. Illustrated by Frederic Rem- 
ington; post 8vo, $2.00.) 


In the ample literature concerned 
with the Russia of to-day there is 
probably now no more attractive 
volume, externally and internally, 
than “The Czar and his People; or, 
Social Life in Russia.” The cities, 
the country, court life, and art, are 
all treated in a fresh and interesting 
manner. 

(By Theodore Child. 
Square 8vo., $3.) 


Illustrated. 


The author of “A New Way 
Around an Old World,” Dr. Clark, 
is the founder and president of the 
United Society of Christian Endea- 
vor. The book is a chatty account 
of the novel trip across Siberia over 
the new Trans-Siberian Railway. 
Dr. Clark and his party were the 
first Americans, and probably the 
first foreigners, to go around the 
world, crossing Asia, by the new, 
all-steam route. The volume is il- 
lustrated from numerous _photo- 
graphs of the most interesting de- 
tails of the new tour. 

(By Francis E. Clark. Profusely 
illustrated ; post 8vo, $1.50.) 


“China in Transformation” is pub- 
lished most opportunely, and gives 
a most valuable summary of the sit- 
uation, commercial and political, up- 
to-date, with opinions and sugges- 
tions by a thoroughly experienced 
and competent expert. Every page 
of the present volume should be 
carefully studied by those who de- 
sire to gain a right understanding 
of the present position in China. Mr. 
Colquhoun has made several jour- 
neys through portions of the empire, 
and he has studied the Chinese ques- 
tion from the “egg to the apples.” 
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(Archibald Ross Colquhoun. With 
Frontispiece, Maps and Diagrams. 
8vo, Cloth, $3.00.) 


“Overland to China” is a compan- 
ion volume to “China in Transforma- 
tion,” recently published by the 
same author. It is a description of 
the author’s travels across Asia in- 
to China, and it gives the reader an 
excellent idea of the customs of the 
Asiatic races. The illustrations, 
chiefly made from photographs, 
supplement the volume and help the 
reader to realize the boundless ex- 
tent of these far-away lands and the 
semi-barbaric customs of the races 
who populate them. 

(Archibald Ross Colquhoun. 
Richly illustrated; maps in color; 
crown 8vo, $3.00. 


Mr. Colquhoun, author of “Rus- 
sia Against India,” is a well-known 
authority on Eastern affairs. He 
has represented the British Gov- 
ernment in India, and has served as 
a special correspondent for the Lon- 
don Times in China. His book is 
an admirably comprehensive study 
of the great Asiatic question of to- 
cay in all its phases. The author’s 
purpose is to arouse sufficient inter- 
est in his readers to induce them to 
make a study of the question for 
themselves, and to decide in their 
own minds whether or not it is de- 
sirable that the Anglo-Saxon race 
should be worsted in “the struggle 
for Asia.” 

(Archibald Ross Colquhoun. 
With special maps; post 8vo., $1.50.) 


Dr. Hedin, author of “Through 
Asia,” left his native city of Stock- 
holm in 1893, and from that time 
until, in 1897, his task was accom- 
plished by entering Peking, he was 
engaged constantly in a desperate 
struggle with the tremendous diffi- 
culties which beset his way. His 
successful passage through Pamir, 
where progress became a ceaseless 
battle against snow and ice, and 
cold, and where often the only 
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method of advancing was 


upon 
hands and knees; the thrilling as- 


cent of the “Father of All Ice 
Mountains,” Mustagh-ata; his ter- 
rible fight against thirst and ex- 
haustion in the desert of Takla- 
makan—all these go to make up an 
almost unparalled story of human 
daring, suffering and endurance. It 
would be difficult to mention any 
book of travel covering so extensive 
a field richer in substantial infor- 
mation, interest and entertainment 
from beginning to end. 

(Sven Hedin. With nearly three 
hundred illustrations from sketches 
and photographs by the autnor. 
With 2 maps and 2 plates printed in 
colors. 2 vols. Large 8vo, $10.) 

G. P. Put- 

Turkish Life in nam ’s 
Town and Country. Sons _is- 
sue a valu- 

able series of handbooks _ entitled 
“Our European Neighbors,” of 
which series this book is the latest 
issue. The writer is Lucy M. J. 
Garnett, who writes from a close 
and keen study of Turkish types. 
It is well worth while, for any- 
body who has been educated into 
a fanatical hatred of the Turk to 
read this book and see what a really 
decent fellow he is at the bottom. 
There are some fifteen chapters, 
each of which deals with some as- 
pect of life in Turkey in an interest- 
ing and occasionally clever tan- 
ner. The most obvious questions 
are well answered, and _ speaking 
for myself I am bound to say that 
I find my somewhat slender knowl- 
edge of the facts and conditions of 
the life of the Turk considerably ex- 
tended, and more particularly I dis- 
covered that I knew much about 
the Turk which was not so. The 
illustrations, half-tones of photo- 
graphs are excellent, and give a bet- 
ter idea of the characteristics of the 
people and country than pages of 
printed matter. Turkish ignorance 
is very amusingly shown in the in- 
stance related of the prohibition of 
the French play, “L’Avare,” upon 
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the ground that it was an adapta- 
tion of a Turkish comedy in which 
the Sultan was. disrespectfully 
treated. This is all the more amus- 
ing when the well-known miserly 
qualities of Abdul Hamid are con- 
sidered. 


George W. E. 
The Woodhouse Russell and 
Correspondence. Edith  S:chel 


have _ collabo- 
rated to produce what they cal! a 
novel under the above title. ‘The 
people whose characters are _ re- 
vealed by this correspondence ire 
not by any means nice or preity 
types. They are for the most part 
stupid people, and have all the mean 
traits and petty selfishness of that 
class. The studies are said to be 
in idiosyncracy. So they are, but 
idiosyncrasy is a long Greek term 
for the plain English “piggishness.” 
The various physical and moral pe- 
culiarities by reason of which their 
possessors endeavor to impose upon 
their fellow men and to secure for 
themselves an undue amount of 
pleasure and iuxury under the plea 
of physical weakness or the posses- 
sion of the artistic temperament, 
are fairly well exposed, so that one 
rises from the reading with a feel- 
ing of disgust, not good humored 
contempt, but actual loathing for 
the quackery which is indulged in 
by apparently decent people. The 
publishers’ notice says: “This is an 
excellent book to counteract a fit 
of the blues.” One seldom reads a 
more unfortunate announcement. If 
anything were ever calculated to 
produce such a fit it would be the 
contemplation of these characters. 
One might just as well try and be 
cheerful by watching the absurd an- 
tics of a person afflicted with lo- 
comotor ataxia. Cleverness and 
wit are claimed for these letters as 
their predominant characteristics. 
One is reluctantly compelled to 
deny the claim. There is not enough 
of either quality to redeem a very 
sordid and somewhat commonplace 
analysis of the despicable motives 
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of a far from agreeable collection of 


humans. ; 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 


“The Indians of the Yosemite 
Valley and Vicinity” is a well writ- 
ten little book by the man who 
knows the most about the original 
inhabitants of the Valley of the 
Grizzly Bear, Galen Clark. The 
booklet is highly interesting, badly 
bound, and the illustrations, by Jor- 
genson, are lamentably poor. 

(Galen Clark—Yosemite Valley 
—California.) 


“Poccalitto—A. Tale of Telegraph 
Hill,” is a collection of sketches by 
Eugenia Kellogg. The little open- 
ing sketch of poor Poccalitto, the 
humpback of Telegraph Hill, is a 
good sample of the tales. The book 
is well written, and the stories are 
interesting in the extreme. It is a 
pity that this little volume did not 
find a good publisher, one with a 
name that would sell the book. It 
deserves to run into several edi- 
tions. 

(The Unknown Publisher, San 
Francisco. ) 


“The Peril of the Sword” is a 
story by Colonel A. F. P. Harcourt, 
and it is dedicated to Earl Roberts. 
As a description of the relief of 
Lucknow, it is a remarkable vol- 
ume. The fighting and the stirring 
times, at Cawnpore, on the march, 
the story of the first and second re- 
lief and the retreat from Lucknow, 
are graphic, and _ belief-compelling 
descriptions. There is a love story 
interwoven, and a certain amount of 
chit-chat. The chit-chat, if elimi- 
nated, would improve the narra- 
tive. The love-element is only fair- 
ly well done, and the attempt at 
humor is only evident as an attempt. 
The Englishman is_ proverbially 
lacking in that regard, and when 
an English army officer attempts 
anything in this line it is usually a 
lamentable failure. 

H. M. Caldwell Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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“A Knight of Columbia,” by Gen- 
eral Charles King, is a story of the 
Civil War, in which the author 
shows most forcibly the feeling be- 
tween the North and South on po- 
litical and social subjects. One of 
the strongest elements in the book 
is the patriotism for the Union, the 
hero, a graduate at Columbia Col- 
lege, making a speech upon gradua- 
tion which makes him famous. The 
story opens on Commencement Day 
with a series of dramatic events, 
the hero of the story is a victim of 
assault and robbery; the father of 
the girl he loves is financially ruin- 
ed and stricken with paralysis, and 
his chum proves himself quite a 
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cad by letting the girl think her 
lover is mixed up with another 
woman. After recovering from 
the assault, the Knight of Columbia 
receives a commission in the regu- 
lar army, which he declines in or- 
der to enter the ranks and work 
his way up. The author describes 
the events of the war, combining 
a charming romance with the car- 
eer of the young soldier. The vol- 
ume is bound in red cloth with an 
effective design in black, white and 


gold. The illustrations, which are 
not up to his usual standard, are 
made by George Gibbs. 


(The Hobart Co. $1.50.) 





WATCH 





By Captain C. M. Scammon 
The wind is howling through the sails 
As though the storming, lashing gales 
Wept Neptune’s meeting, while the spray 


And foaming seas kept holiday. 





























MEDIATOR’S 


SALVATION 





BY CHARLES 


ORRIGAN and I had been 

the closest kind of friends 

for many years, and when 
I received his telegram, saying that 
he would arrive in San Francisco 
on the Tuesday’s night Overland, I 
immediately made preparations to 
receive him, and to that end I or- 
dred a supper such as I knew him 
tc be fond of; at a quiet little place 
where we frequently dined together 
when he was on the Coast. 

Morrigan was the very best kind 
of a fellow; full of reminiscence and 
story, and our little suppers were 
generally concluded by him with the 
material for a new story for me. 

Much to my satisfaction the Ov- 
erland proved to be on time, and I 
soon had the pleasure of seeing Mor- 
rigan’s genial countenance and feel- 
ing the warm clasp of his hand. He 
was accompanied by a well dressed 
Negro boy, who carried some small 
luggage and whom I took to be Mor- 
rigan’s valet. I was surprised, too, 
for I had often heard him express 
himself vigorously in disapprobation 
of such “damned” nonsense. I was 
further surprised also at the almost 
paternal solicitude with which he 
placed the boy and traps into a 
hack and sent him off to the Occi- 
dental, saying: “I don’t know what 
time I'll be up to the hotel, Dick, 
so you need not stay up for me, but 
go to bed.” 

The boy returned a polite answer 
in the most perfect English; his 
voice had that undefinable quality in 
it which is invariably the product of 
educational influence. However 
much I marveled, I was wise enough 
to do it mentally; but I felt im- 
pressed ; that somehow or other that 
boy was going to be concerned in 
one of Morrigan’s stories; nor was 
I mistaken, for after the exchange 
of platitudes of personal event, and 
we had arrived at that period when 
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a fellow who has dined well feels 
mellow, and the ascending curls of 
smoke represent pretty much of 
present trouble; Morrigan introspec- 
tively began: 

“Hanged if he ain’t worth it, even 
if he was twice as black. What do 
you think of him?” 

“What do I think of him?” I ans- 
wered. “Why, he’s a daisy. Who 
do you mean?” 

“That’s so,” he replied, good-na- 
turedly; “I’d quite forgot that you 
did not know. I mean my son.” 

“Your son,” I stammered; “why, 
you are not even married, and if 
you 9 

“Of course,” he interrupted, laugh- 
ing heartily, “I don’t mean to shock 
your morals. I meant my adopted 
son; the colored boy you saw with 
me to-night.” He saw that I was 
perplexed. “Yes,” he continued, 
“adopted him up and down, dyed 
in the wool; as fast as the law can 
do it. Why, I’d rather be the actual 
father of the white soul under his 
black skin than to acknowledge pa- 
ternity of some white trash I’ve run 
across.” 

“You must have had strong rea- 
sons for doing this,’ I answered; 
“still, your business is your own, 
and it’s not for me to adversely criti- 
cise your actions.” 

“Don’t you think for a moment,” 
he returned, “that I am callous to 
the opinions of my friends, and it 
is for this reason precisely that I 
am going to tell you the story, and 
I don’t think that you, or any one 
else, could see wherein I could have 
done otherwise in all justice. What 
I tell you may sound Quixotic, but 
when you know that this boy was 
the means of saving me over forty 
thousand dollars, and a horse worth 
half as much more, with no other in- 
centive than gratitude, and small 
occasion for it at that, you will per- 
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haps understand it all. 

“It has been five years since the 
thing happened, and I have re- 
frained from saying anything about 
the boy, because I wasn’t sure how 
he was going to turn out, but I can 
show as neat a bit of gentleman in 
him as one would want to know. 
What! make a jockey out of him? 
Well, I don’t think, not with the 
mind he’s got. Why in the last 
five years I’ve had him at school, 
in Chicago; he has passed through 
every grade of the public and kigh 
schools, graduating only last week 
with the highest percentage ever 
turned out. That boy is going to 
put “M. D.” after his name if it 
takes my last horse. 

“You must excuse this long pre- 
amble, old fellow; but I must admit 
that I am apt to grow a bit garru- 
lous whenever I get talking about 
him. However, here’s the yarn. 

“You remember the story’I told 
you about Mediator’s last race and 
the stable boy Jake, don’t you? Yes! 
Well, it was five years ago this fall 
at Garfield Park, when this same 
Mediator was a three-year-old, and 
running the legs off from everything 
that came up against him, regardless 
of weights or any other old handicap 
the judges saw fit to impose, but it 
wasn’t the least bit of use; you could 
not stop him with anything short of 
a bullet or a dose of poison, when 
he got going, and I reckon the own- 
ers of other horses came to the same 
conclusion—at least two of them 
did, as I subsequently ascertained ; 
but I’m getting ahead of my story, 
so we'll call it a false start, and go 
back. 

“The next race in which Mediator 
was entered promised to be a most 
exciting one; not because of the 
size of the purse (which was a big 
one) but on account of the entry of 
two new horses, Corrinthus and 
Invercand, of whom much had been 
heard and much was expected. 

“In view of these new entries and 
the natural uncertainty as to the 
outcome, I was in hopes that Media- 
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tor would be held at a little longer 
odds than usual, and as I had the 
utmost confidence in his ability to 
win out, I was prepared to make a 
good clean up. 

“The afternoon before the race 
I was on the track, when it occurred 
to me that I had forgotten to give 
some important instructions to my 
stable man, which required immedi- 
ate attention, so I took out my note 
book, scribbled a few lines to him, 
and then looked about for a bearer. 
I noticed a ragged looking black boy 
peering through the pickets of the 
fence. I asked him if he knew where 
the Morrigan paddock was. He said 
he did, and I noticed that as he did 
so he raised his hand up to his 
brimless old straw hat. 

“Take this note up to Mike, the 
stableman, then, and here! here’s a 
dollar for you. 

“T have never been able to figure 
out to this day what possessed me to 
give that boy a dollar, and I shall 
never give away another dollar or 
any amount of dollars with half the 
satisfaction I felt on hearing the lit- 
tle fellow’s profuse thanks. 

That evening I took a.- stroll 
among the down-town poolrooms to 
see how things were going and in- 
cidentally to drop into Boyd’s for 
a steak and a chat. Well, while I 
was prepared to find Mediator at 
somewhat longer odds, I hardly un- 
derstood why the two new horses 
should be hot favorites, while my 
horse seemed to be considered a 
skate at 3 to 1. This afforded me 
plenty of food for reflection; and 
the subsequent scraps of conversa- 
tion which I overheard while eating 
my steak, which, by the way, seemed 
far below its usual standard of ex- 
cellence sent me home to a restless 
bed. 

“The next morning I again vis:t- 
ed the poolrooms, and by George! 
the bottom seemed to have dropped 
plumb out of Mediator odds. How- 
ever, I’d be hanged if I was going 
to crawfish, with what I considered 
the best end of it all through; so 




















I took five thousand dollars worth 
of him at 5 to I. 

I was making my way out of the 
crowd when I felt something pulling 
at my sleeve; I looked down, and 
recognized immediately the boy who 
had been my messenger the day be- 
fore. He was all out of breath, and 
his eyes were as big as salt cellars 
as he half whispered: 

“Ah’s bin lookin’ fer yer all mawn- 
ing, sah! Ah’s got suthin’ mighty 
"ticular ter tell yer, sah.’ 

“Well, what it is,’ I answered. 

“He looked cautiously around and 
answered in a low tone: ‘Ah kain’t 
tell yer here, sah; don’t yer know 
some place whare Ah kin tell yer on 
de quiet, sah?’ 

“I took him around to a private 
room near by. I wish I could tell you 
the story he told me, in the exact 
darkey dialect he used ; with the ges- 
tures and grimaces and intonation 
of voice, but I can’t—no white man 
could—so I'll tell it briefly in my 
own way. 

It seems that the boy was a waif, 
and had drifted up to Chicago from 
Memphis, and had been hanging 
about Garfield Park in the hope of 
getting employment, living in the 
meanwhile by picking up a penny 
here and there running errands. He 
had discovered a hole in the ground 
under the wall of my paddock, which 
some dog had scraped, probably, in 
pursuit of a rat, and by enlarging 
it a little he had béen able to crawl 
through and sleep in the hay; con- 
cealing the hole with a piece of board 
when he came out in the morning. 

It is perfectly marvelous how 
“wise” these boys, that hang about 
a race track, get to be, and there is 
little in the way of a trick or a job, 
that they are not on to. 

So, when he was awakened during 
the night by someone fumbling at 
ite padlock of the stable door, he 
knew instantly that something 
wrong was going on, and ran softly 
to the door and listened. He heard 
a low voice curse Mike for an Irish 
fool, for bringing the wrong key, 
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then, while Mike was evidently gone 
after the right key, he heard enough 
conversation between the two who 
remained to make him understand 
that they were going to give Media- 
tor a shot. 

You don’t know what that means? 
Well I'll tell you. A strong solution 
of Hydrastated Colinthimus (by the 
way, don’t you ever monkey with 
it) is injected with a hypodermic 
syringe just under the fetlock of the 
hind leg. The result of this, is to 
produce a constriction of the muscles 
of the ankle, which, while not 
enough to produce any visible lame- 
ness at once, still, is enough to ulti- 
mately knock any horse’s chance of 
being of further use, except in an ice 
wagon. 

What do you suppose this blessed 
boy did? what you nor I, nor fifty 
thousand other men would have 
done. He rapidly and as quietly as 
possible, unhitched ‘Mediator’s’ hal- 
ter strap; backed him out, and then 
did the same for the horse in the 
next stall, which he led into, and tied 
in Mediator’s place, then he _ tied 
Mediator in the other horse’s place. 

He had barely completed this ex- 
change and was still in the stall by 
Mediator’s head, when the door 
opened and the men came in, closing 
the door after them. 

I wish you could have heard the 
boy tell this part, he said. 

“Sho’ enuff Mar’s, Ah done tu’n 
white, an’ mah teef rattle so Ah 
hatter hol’ mah ha’id.” 

Presently the boy heard the horse 
in the next stall make a half dozen 
vicious kicks, and he knew the men 
had administered the dose, then 
they sneaked out, locking the door 
behind them, satisfied that they had 
done their work well. 

After everything had grown quiet 
the boy returned the horses to their 
proper places and went to sleep 
again in the hay. 

You may be sure that after hear- 
ing this, I lost no time in getting 
some more money into action, and 
also, that when that boy showed up 
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on the grounds in the afternoon he 
didn’t wear that old straw _ hat 
either. 

I never found out for sure, who it 
was that put up the job, for no 
threats would ever scare ‘Mike’ into 
giving them away, and as I did not 
care to have the truth known, I had 
to let the rascal get off scott free. 

But I knew all that I wanted to, 
that afternoon, when I saw my gal- 
lant brown crack-a-jack show his 
heels to the pack of selling platers, 
who barely escaped being distanced, 


as my youngster came walking un- 
der the wire. 

Well that’s all, except that I sold 
the horse that did get the dose, for 
twenty-five dollars, to a bottle and 
rag man, got as stiff as though he’d 
been hamstrung, always acts that 
way. 

Heigh! ho! pretty near two o’clock 
is it? I tell you, although we racing 
men’s time is pretty much filled i9 
with excitement, there is vet room 
for a little romance now and again. 

Well, good night, I’ll introduce 
you sometime to Dr. Morrigan. 





GOVERNOR TAFT 


ON THE FILIPINO 





The Springfield (Mass.) Union 
says: 


Out of 80,000,000 Only 500. 


The anti-imperialists are rejoic- 
ing greatly over the fact that some 
five hundred signatures have been 
obtained to the petitions to the Na- 
tional conventions of all political 
parties for a declaration in behalf of 
independence for the Filipinos. 
The population of the United States 
is nearly 80,000,000. Out of this 
vast number it is not at all surpris- 
ing that half a thousand should be 
willing to declare themselves in fa- 
vor of granting the Filipinos their 
ultimate independence. The num- 
ber is hardly sufficient, however, 
to persuade any political party that 
serious consideration should be 
given those who remonstrate 
against the present Philippine pol- 
icy. 

Of many ridiculous things have 
the anti-imperialists been guilty, 
but they have never displayed 








greater asininity than in this at- 
tempt to get the various political 
parties to commit themselves to 
this “ultimate independence” idea. 
What, if anything, does it mean? 
How can we determine to-day what 
the future of the Philippines will 
be? Who is to judge the capacity 
of the Filipinos to undertake the 
responsibilities and obligations of 
self-government? Ultimate  inde- 
pendence may mean independence 
a century from now. Some people 
believe it will take at least that 
length of time before the Filipinos 
are competent to set up a govern- 
ment of their own; others insist 
that the Filipinos are to-day ready 
to organize and maintain a govern- 
ment and take their place in the 
family of nations. All that a de- 
claration of “ultimate independ- 
ence” could accomplish would be 
to throw the islands into a fresh 
turmoil, at least that is the opinion 
of Secretary Taft, and he ought to 
know, if anybody does.” 
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Capital Stock $500,000 
PAR VALUE $1.00 PER SHARE 











We have capitalized the business for $500,000. This is what it is 
worth tc the owners, and we are not willing to sell a single share for less 
than par. . 


The reason is because we have a lot of faith in it ourselves. It began 
as most concerns have begun, at the bottom, and thirty-five years’ growth 
has shown us ITS REAL VALUE, as well as its increasing value. 

The reason we are willing to let our readers have any of this stock is 
two-fold. 

1st—The business is now so large and growing so rapidly that we need 
additional capital to meet this want. 

2d—We want the fullest co-operation of our readers to increase it still 
more. For the bigger the business the more profit it will earn. 





OUR PLAN 











is to give our readers who have built up the magazine by their support the 
opportunity to become our partners and share in the profits of the business 
they have helped to establish. 





OUR TERMS 








We want our readers to take 100 shares of stock each. This means 
that you will have $100 sharing in the profits of a great publishing house. 

In order to give a greater number of our readers this opportunity, we 
limit each reader to 100 shares. 

No one person will be allowed to take more than 100 shares. 


PRICE: 100 SHARES $100.00 


INSTALLMENTS : 

We have anticipated a flood of applications for this stock, and for this 
reason we have set aside 50,000 shares to be sold upon installments to such 
of our readers who may not be in a position to pay $100 cash at the present 
time but who desire to take advantage of the opportunity. You can sub- 
scribe for 100 shares and send us $10. We will then reserve the 100 shares for 
you and you can send in $10 each month for ten months, and before a 
year has passed you will have it paid for and can share in this year’s profits. 
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INSTALLMENT APPLICATION 


OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY 


320 Sansome St., San Francisco, California. 





I hereby make application for (100) One Hundred shares of the capital 
stock of the Overland Monthly Company. Enclosed please find $10 as first 
payment, the balance to be paid for in equal monthly pay- 
ments of $ each until the full amount is paid, the full 
amount of stock subscribed for to be retained by the Treasurer until the 
final payment is made, but the Treasurer is to send me a receipt for each 
payment as made, and upon the final payment to deliver the stock to me up- 


on return of the receipts. 


Cut on this line. 





CASH APPLICATION 


OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY 


320 Sansome St., San Francisco, California. 


I hereby make application for (100) One Hundred shares of the capital 
stock of the Overland Monthly Company, for which please find enclosed 


draft for $100. Issue the stock in the name of: 
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THE WING PIANO 


From the Factory at 
Wholesale Price ,,,\”< 


make 
the Wing Piano and sell it our- 
selves. .It goes direct from our 
fac tory to your Home. We do not 
employ any agents or sale smen, 
and nd not sell through dealers or 
retail stores. Wien you buy 





the 
Wing Piano you pay theactual cost 


of making 














Save from = ta"d.eut 





$100 to $200 wholesale 





protit. 

rhis profit 
is small because we sell thousands 
of pianos yearly. Most retail stores 
sell no more than from twelve to 
twenty pianos yearly, and must 
charge from $100 to $200 profit on 
each. Think for yourself—they 
cannot help it. 





Wing Pianos are guar- 
anteed for twelve years 
against any defect in 
tone, action, work- 


manship, or material 











Sent on Trial 


We Pay Freight No Money in Advance 


We will send any Wi 
ul. We pay . in 

> payment or dey 
I ey Gaye’ trial in your h 
nse. You pay us nothi 
is absolut ely: no risk or expe 
Old iastruments taken ir 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Piano to any part of the lt 
advance and do 1 
ae PHS! ERSO 2 ROL Sat 


1 exchange. 











Instrumental Attachment [mits 

perfectly 
the tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither, and banjo. 
Music written for these instruments, with and without 
piano accompaniment, can be plaved just as perfectly by a 
Single player on the piano as though rendered by an 
orchestra. The original instrumental attachment has been 
patented by us, and it cannot be had in any other piano. 
Beware of imitations. 


In 36 Years Over 36,000 Pianos 


Ne refer to over 36,000 satisfied purchasers in every part 
ofthe United States. 


45 Styles to select from 
Prominent Purchasers United States 


Sayers of Texas, Governor Longino of Mississippi, Gov- 
ernor Bliss of Michigan, United States Senator Cameron, 
General W. R. Miles, Supreme Court Justice James, Pro- 
fessor Dana of Dana’s Musical Institute, Professor Nun- 
nally of Southern Female College, and Professor Peterson 
of Humboldt College, are among those who have used the 
Wing Piar», in addition to prominent musicians, music 
teachers, and orchestra leaders throughout the United 
States. 

1 intend to buy 


You Need this Book of tag 


not a catalogue—that gives \ e in ation 
sessed by experts. It makes the tion o jallO CASY. 
If read carefully, it will make ve jud f tone, action, 
workmanship, and finish ; ill tell 1 how to know good 
from bad. It describe ctures 
of all the different parts, and tells hoy vy should he 
made and put together ly I cof its k vn 
ever published. It 1ins one un and tee 
large pages, and is named , ‘The “eet hy of Complete 
Information About Pianos.’’ We send it {ree to anyone 
wishing to buya piano. 


Write for it. 
Wing Organs 20° wie’ rinse" Sttn 
uiteeas Wing Pianos. Sent on 
trial to any part of the United States, fre paid in 
advance by us, tl any adva > or deposit 
being made. Sold on easy monthly payments. Separate 
organ catalogue sent on request 
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WING & SON 


350-355 WEST 13TH ST., NEW YORK. 


1868 rHIRTY-SiIXTH YEAR 
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IT IS AMATTER OF HEALTH 


Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS NO SUBSTIT UTE | 
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4 
Going, to St. Louis, 4 . 
to the counts, ashore or abragid 
be =your p wl convenience F . 
Ideal Fountain Pen Z 
Under‘all circumstances it i 
writingunstroment for home letters, friendly or fort 
© correspondence; ke@ping your diary or taking notes 
Tt will afford your favorite style of pen point 
yith the best of ink, ready to hand at a moment's 
notice, 
Agortments everywhere, but better purchase of 
your dealer before you go. 


L. E. Waterman Co., 
New York. 


173 Broadway, 


San Franc'sco 
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Walter baker & G0. | 


5? Breakfast 


THE DRINK QUESTION is readily solved 
to the satisfaction and health of all by 





Pleasing to the taste, 

Nourishing to the system, 

Quieting to the nerves, 

An ideal food-drink — good 
morniug, noor, and night. 


Be sure t 
W it 


Estat 


t you get the genuine article mz 
er Baker, & Co." 
chester, Mass. 


AWARDS _IN 
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ED. PINAVD’'S Eau de Quin 
best Hair Restorative known. It 
the hair from. parasitié attacks, t 
hair bulbs, cleanses the scalp 
removes dandruff. 

ED. PINAV 
a most excelle 
and refined oJo 
makes it a t 


rowan if aves in the hé 
‘ 

ilet luxury. 

Sold Everywhere. 


4oz. bottles, 50c. - 8o0z. bottles, $1.00 


have been established over 50 YEARS. By ! 

of payments every family in moderate circums 
ean own,a VOSE piano. We take old instruments i! 
thange and deliver the new piano in your home [re 
expense. Write for Cata*-~gue D and explanations. 


VOSE @ S$ 'NS PIANO CO., 160 Bo, ston St., Boston, Mas 




















